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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 355.—8 MARCH, 1851. 


From the Quarterly Review. | discourse of those to whom they were dearest, is one 


The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
Edited by his son, the Rev. Cartes Curupert 
Soutney, Curate of Plumbland, Cumberland. 
6 vols. post 8vo. 1850. 


Autuoven Mr. Cuthbert Southey’s first volume | 
did not appear until seven years after his father’s | 
death, the public, we think, would hardly have 
expected an apology for ‘* delay in bringing forth 
this work.’’ (Preface, p. 1.) He intimates that, had 
he been named as a literary executor, the publica- 
tion would have taken place much sooner. When 
the poet died his son was only twenty-four years 
of uge; it is well, we cannot doubt, for the book 
that its completion was deferred till he had turned 
thirty. We believe it would have been better if a 
longer interval had been allowed to elapse. Mr. 
Cuthbert’s reading dves not seem to have been 
extensive; of the buoks that would have been 
most serviceable as to the political and literary 
history of his father’s times, he has neglected 
many ; there are several immediately bearing on 
the personal career which he either has not seen 
or must have turned over in a perfunctory manner. 
He has not even taken due pains to sift either his 
father’s own works or the correspondence intrusted 
to his discretion. Nor can we suppose that cir- 
cumstances have been peculiarly favorable to him 
as respects observation of the world. His narra- 
tive, creditable as it is to his feelings, and in 
many passages to his taste, must be allowed to 
reflect very often the circumscription of a secluded 
sphere. 

Nearly half of the first volume is occupied with 
seventeen autubiographical epistles addressed to 
Mr. May between 1820 and 1825; but these bring 
the Laureate only to the fifteenth year of his age. 
He often mentioned subsequently his intention to 
resume ‘* the history of his mind ;”’ but the editor 
seems to have thought the nonfulfilment of that 
design sufficiently accounted for by these opening 
words :— 


I begin it, (he says,) hoping rather than prom- 
ising even to myself, that I may find courage to pur- 
sue it to the end—zourage, I mean, to live again in 
remembrance with the dead so much as I must needs 
do in retracing the course of my life. There are cer- 
tain savages among whom the name of a deceased 
person is never mentioned; some superstition may 
have attached to this custom, but that the feeling in 
which it originates is natural [ know both by experi- 
ence and observition. My children never speak of 
their brother Herbert, and I never utter his name 
except in my prayers, unless some special cause acts 
upon me like a moral obligation.—Vol. i., p. 2. 


It may interest many to compare these words 
with an entry in Scott’s Diary a few days after the 
death of his wife :— 


May 19, 1826.—We speak freely of her whom 
we have lost, and mix her name with our ordinary 
conversation. This is the rule of nature. All primi- 
tive people speak of their dead, and I think virtu- 
ously and wisely, The idea of blotting the names of 
those who are gone out of the language and familiar 
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of the rules of ultra-civilization which in so many 
instances strangle natural feeling by way of avoiding 
a painful sensation. The Highlanders speak of their 
dead children as freely as of their living mothers— 
how poor Colin or Robert would have acted in such 
or such a situation. It is a generous and manly tone 
of feeling; and, as far as it may be adopted without 
affectation or contradicting the general habits of 
society, I reckon on observing it. 


But Southey recurs to the same strain at a much 
later period ; in 1837, just after reading Scott’s 
brief autobiography :— 


No doubt, (he says,) the reason why so many 
persons have begun to write their own lives but 
stopped short is, that the recollections of childhood 
and adolescence, though they call up tender thoughts, 
excite none of that deeper feeling with which we look 
back upon the time of life when wounds heal slowly 
and losses are irreparable.—vi. 333. 


And to another friend—alluding to the letters to 
May :— 


To confess the truth, my heart began to fail; 
when the cares and griefs of life are to be raised up, 
it becomes too painful to live over the past again.— 
Ibid., p. 344. 


It is curious to see how differently Southey and 
Scott, alike manly, affectionate, and imaginative, 
felt and acted in reference to the inevitable afflic- 
tions of our lot; but it is to be observed that the 
former avows his shrinking from the past cares of 
life as well as its griefs, and that, freely as both 
have written about their losses of friends, they 
alike recoiled from memorializing the other cares, 
however different in kind, by which no one can 
doubt that their several existences had been most 
perplexed. Nothing so puzzles any reader of 
Scott’s letters, considering the frankness of his 
character, as his reserve respecting his commercial 
entanglements; the details of which accordingly 
remain in great measure inexplicable. In like 
manner we must own that, having studiously read 
these volumes, refreshing ourselves also with a re- 
perusal of Mr. Southey’s chief works, to us_ the 
grand problem of his history remains very much 
in the vague. Neither have we discovered any 
precise indication of the extent to which he had 
once coincided with the parties which his maturer 
mind condemned, nor of the actual stages of his 
progress. What is even more strange, we should 
find it difficult to compile from his own words a 
clear statement of his ultimate creed, either politi- 
cal or religious. 

He could not trace his pedigree beyond his great- 
grandfather, who had joined the standard of Mon- 
mouth, and, after narrowly escaping a trial before 
Jeffries, spent a long and quiet life in the position 
of a Somerset yeoman. ‘The poet adds, however, 
that the race bore a coat of arms in times when 
such badges were not indiscriminately assumed. 
Be that as it may, the Sedgefield hero’s heir ad- 
hered to his calling ; but he had a numerous prog- 
eny, and one of them was sent to London as ap- 
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prentice to a grocer. After he had been there for 
some years, a country lad passed the door one day 
with a hare in his hand ; and, the sight awakening 
associations akin to those of Wordsworth’s Susan, 
the young man resolved not to fix his lot so far 
from the paternal fields. In due time he became a 
dreper in Bristol ; and though his shop was in one 
of the noisiest thoroughfares, he gratified his fancy 
by surmounting it with the sign of the hare. Here 
Robert, his son, was born on the 12th of August, 
1774; and though he evidently had few pleasant 
reminiscences in connection with that locality, he 
adds that he had often thought of having a hare cut 
upon a seal ‘* in honor of the old shop ;”’—proba- 
bly of the only touch of romance which he could 
associate with his father. The mention of him is 
exceedingly jejune :—not even on his death is there 
a sentence of tribute. Whatever may have been 
his merits as a shot, he was not a thriving trades- 
man in the poet’s boyhood, and became a bankrupt 
in his adolescence. ‘Two elder brothers were more 
successful ; but no love seems to have existed be- 
tween them and the drapier ; nor, though they were 
both childless, did his children ever profit by their 
opulence. On the other hand, nothing can be more 
enthusiastic than the devotion with which the nar- 
rative dwells on the mother. Her maiden name 
was Hill; and she also was bred among the yeo- 
manry. Her family had lived for many generations 
on asmall possession near Clifton; and it is impos- 
sible to read the few lines descriptive of their home- 
stead without suspecting—as who would not will- 
ingly believe’—that it supplied materials for the 
fourth chapter of the Doctor. Here in the poet’s 
childhood presided his grandmother, the widow 
Hill, and here, happily for his health, he spent 
much of his time under her wipg. In fact, he was 
little in Bristol till he went to school, and after- 
wards his many holidays were all for the farm. 
The old lady had been twice married, and had about 
her offspring by both husbands ; but all agreed in 
making a pet of Robert, who, as the engravings 
show, must have resembled strikingly his own 
mother, the flower of the mixed flock. One Tyler 
uncle, the rightful head of that section, went by the 
name of the Syuire. He could not have been many 
degrees above idiotism—he took no part in any 
labor that is done under the sun, but sat by the 
fireside in the winter, in an arbor during summer, 
from morning till bedtime, without a book, with- 
out even a pipe, chewing tobacco and swilling 
beer. His only outings were, that he walked into 
the heart of Bristol every Wednesday and Satur- 
day—to be shaved for a penny. Weak as he was 
he had a strong memory, and no story that he had 
ever heard but he could repeat, and occasionally 
apply with a startling aptness. From him Southey 
derived the Epigraph of his Kenama—Curses, like 
young chickens, always come home to roost: it owed 
its Greek dress to Coleridge—but the source is 
mysteriously indicated on the title-page—42oy?., 
Avex, tov I'vdiei, tov Myr.—On the death of the 
old dame, her Hill sons dispersed; some of the 
Tylers also went abroad into the world: and the 
Squire and a spinster sister removed to a village 
nearer to Bristol, which has since we believe sur- 
rounded it; but the spot was then rural. Robert 
was as welcome here as he had been at his grand- 
mother’s—and Miss Tyler, who, being a good 
many years older than Mrs. Southey, and also bet- 
ter off as to worldly circumstances, had always 
predominated over her, assuming the direction of 
whatever concerned her son. He thinks it worth 





while to give her history at considerable length. 
Miss Tyler had had all the benefits of a board- 
ing-school—the mistress whereof is thus neatly 
sketched : — 


Her husband carried on the agreeable business of 
a butcher in Bristol, while she managed a school for 
young ladies about a mile out of the town. She was 
a handsome woman, and her children were, like the 
Harleian Miscellany, by different authors. This was 
notorious ; yet her school flourished, and she retired 
from it at last with a competent fortune, and was 
visited, as long as she lived, by her former pupils. 
This may serve to show a great improvement in the 
morals of middle life.—i. 21. 


Miss Tyler, of course, was one of those liberal 
pupils. After, as may be supposed, (for her per- 
son was comely,) some experience in the line of 
practical romance, she had made up her mind for 
celibacy, but consoled herself by study of novels 
and poems, in which taste her nephew was dili- 
gently trained. He disliked his school and his 
schoolmasters, and suffered much from the tyranny 
of the elder boys, whose sports he eschewed, 
that all his happiness was at the suburban cottage, 
where the only annoyance was, that his aunt made 
him her hedfellow, so that he could not get up soon 
enough to = over the fiction in hand. He learned 
as much Latin as his masters could teach; and 
though he continued always to confess and regret 
that he had never been accurately grounded, he had 
certainly acquired the power of reading Latin with 
facility, and must have early traversed much more 
of that literature than boys or men usually do. But 
the self-education and the English reading at Miss 
Tyler’s were of the highest importance. Hoole’s 
translations of Tasso and Ariosto were the first 
books in verse that greatly excited him—but he 
presently turned to his ‘‘ master,’’ Spenser. It 
was not perhaps so very fortunate that his aunt en- 
couraged him with all her eagerness in his preco- 
cious ambition to be a poet. Several pages are filled 
with the enumeration of epics, tragedies, and we 
know not what, written before he was thirteen 

ears of age, and all hailed as miracles at home. 
Nor was her sway confined to the circle of rela- 
tions :—another ruling passion with her was the 
stage. Whenever there were players at Bristol, 
or even at Bath, Miss ‘Tyler was a regular attendant 
—and, more than this, she cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of every performer in whom she saw merit, 
and received them with worshipful hospitality 
under her own roof. She seems to have lived on 
their flatteries, and adopted much of their manners. 
Robert always accompanied her to the theatre, and 
became fixed in her persuasion that only one thing 
was grander than being a great tragic actor—and 
that was to be a great author of tragedies. Miss 
Tyler was imperious in her establishment, and en- 
forced absolute submission to her smallest caprices. 
Exeept when the dramatis persone were within 
call, she was thrifty—and to save fire and her fur- 
niture sat in the ‘* best kitchen.”” 


Dust, visible or invisible, was the plague of her 
life. I have seen her order the tea-kettle to be emptied 
and refilled, because some one had passed across the 
hearth. She had a cup buried for six weeks, to purify 
it from the lips cf one whom she accounted unclean : 
all who were not her favorites were included in that 
class. Inever saw her more annoyed than on one occa- 
sion when a man, who called upon business, seated 
himself in her own chair: how the cushion was ever 
again to be rendered fit for her use she knew not! 
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On such occasions her fine features assumed a charac- 
ter either fierce or tragic ; her expressions were vehe- 
ment even to irreverence—her gesticulations those of 
the deepest and wildest distress. T'wo servants in my 
remembrance left her for the sake of marrying ; and, 
although they had both lived with her many years, 
she never forgave either, nor ever spoke of them with- 
out some expression of bitterness. I believe no daugh- 
ter was ever more afraid of disclosing a clandestine 
marriage to a severe parent. 


The contrast between this model maiden, and the 
chewing, boozing, half-witted Squire of kitchen the 
second, must have been droll enough; but he also 
was devotedly attached, after his own fashion, to 
the young prodigy. ‘* Of all my relations,”’ indeed, 
the poet says, ‘I remember uncle William with 
the most kindliness.”’ 

He had one uncle in all respects worthy of such 
a nephew ; but the Rev. Herbert Hill appears to 
have seen very little of him during several years 
after the dispersion on the grandmother’s death. 
He had, however, seen or heard enough to inspire 
him with an ardent and hopeful interest. Approv- 
ing of Miss Tyler’s decision that Robert must be 
trained for one of the learned professions, he hand- 
somely offered to pay his expenses at Westminster 
and at Oxford. The aunt carried him to London ; 
and, her dignity not condescending to a stage-coach, 
the journey in postchaises took up four days. 

Southey remained at Westminster School from 
February, 1788, till Midsummer, 1792. The details 
of his progress in its proper studies have little in- 
terest ; with such quick talents, in spite of previous 
disadvantages, it must needs have been rapid. The 
friendships that he formed were not many; but 
among them were two that lasted to the close, and 
one of these was exceedingly valuable in its results. 
We allude to the late Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, of 
the Exchequer Audit Office, a gentleman of great 
worth and considerable accomplishments ; and the 
Right Hon. Charles Williams Wynn, who filled a 
higher station with rare grace, and was endeared 
to all who ever were privileged with admission to 
his society. ‘The last time wesaw Mr. Wynn, he 
was presiding at a meeting of the committee for 
Southey’s monument in the abbey—it being held 
in his own house, which his infirmities no longer 
permitted him to leave; and it may be doubtful 
whether but for him his early friend would ever 
have merited such a monument. We need not enu- 
merate others whose intimacy was not prolonged 
beyond the school period—though his fate as a 
Westminster was influenced by some of these. Stim- 
ulated by the Eton Microcosm, certain aspiring 
associates set up a small paper of similar appear- 
ance, but which never was heard of beyond the 
precincts. It was not conducted in a manner agree- 
able to the authorities, and the chief punishment 
fell to Southey’s share. One article in The Flag- 
ellant excited special displeasure, and Dr. Vincent 
expelled the future Laureate; but Mr. Cuthbert 


this visitation was merited. There is another little 
matter on which an editor might have been expect- 
ed to throw some light. ‘The reader of Lamb’s 
Letters (1837) can hardly have forgotten the ex- 
traordinary one addressed to Southey in reference to 
a neither unjust nor uncourteous remark on E/ia in 
the Quarterly Review. ‘The frantic rancor of this 
performance extracted no answer from Southey, 
who made allowances for poor Flia’s taint of in- 
sanity, and what the amiable editor of his Remains 
calls the ‘‘ one genial fault.’” Southey’s whole con- 


| interrupted—neither happy nor profitable. 
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duct on the occasion was inimitably gentle—in no 
page of his history does he appear to higher advan- 
tage. But Lamb’s letter, ainidst its wild, vague 
insolence, alluded with fierce distinctness to a tra- 
dition that the mutilation of Major André’s statue 
in the abbey, perpetrated immediately on its erec- 
tion, had been traced to a Westminster scholar, 
‘* fired perhaps with raw notions of transatlantic 
freedom.”’ es is no weighty authority—nor, 
assuredly, should we attach much consequence to 
the story were it better supported ; but still it would 
have been as well to set it to rest by an appeal to 
either Mr. Wynn or Mr. Bedford. 

Just about this time the father’s affairs reached 
the crisis of embarrassment, speedily followed by 
death. Mr. Hill, however, who conceived Robert 
to have been hardly used, advised him to lose no 
time in matriculating at the University. He had 
been entered in the Dean of Christ Church's list, 
and proceeded to wait upon that dignitary ; but Cy- 
ril Jackson had taken a stern view of the Flagellant 
case, and erased hisname. ‘This disconcerted him ; 
but he found admission at Balliol, a college then 
holding a reputation very inferior to what it has 
since acquired under two energetic masters—es- 
pecially the present one, Dr. Jenkyns, Dean of 
Wells. Southey’s residence here* was brief and 
He used 
to say he had learned only two things at Oxford, 
to row and to swim; and that he often dreamt of 
school, but never of college—a very uncommon cir- 
cumstance surely. He arrived (17th Jan. 1793) in 
the highest fermentation of boyish liberalism. ‘* Is 
it not rather disgraceful,’’ he says, ‘* at the moment 
when man and monarch are contending, to sit and 
study Euclid and Hugo Grotius?’’—the latter name 
being one of a hundred confessions that his liber- 
alism had extended to religion. The point left 
obscure is the precise extent of heterodoxy. His 
only early statement at all bearing on that question 
is that he had never been an atheist; and this is 
frequently repeated. Bedford writes on the death 
of Marie Antoinette, expressing great horror—and 
regret in believing that Southey’s view of the mat- 
ter would be different. Southey is hurt; he had 
read the fate of the queen with ‘* grief and indigna- 
tion,’’ and complains that his friend, ‘* unable to cope 
with his arguments for republicanism, grasps at the 
crimes of wretches calling themselves republicans.’ 
So far well; only his most intimate friend would 
hardly have suspected him of approving the atrocity 
of June, unless they had differed as to the ‘‘ conten- 
tion between man and monarch’’—that is, the judi- 
cial murder of the preceding January. 

From the lines to the Chapel Bell,— 


Go thou unto the House of Prayer, 
I to the woodlands wend my way,— 


and other juvenilia, we all knew with what contempt 
he regarded the religious observances of our college 


; j | system ; but his son shows thar he carried the same 
has not chosen to enable us to judge in what degree | 


fervor into very small departments of rebellion. His 
wrath was flaming against the law (not as the ed- 
itor supposes of Balliol ,but of the University) against 
wearing boots with the gown. By the editor's 


* Mr. Cuthbert Southey, though himself an Oxonian, 
does not mention the locality of his father’s rooms ; which 
may seem strange to those who know how eagerly every 
Cambridge freshman gratifies himself by ascertaining the 
whereabouts of Milton and Gray. They were, however, 
remembered as Southey’s so long as repairs could keep 
together a rambling structure situated near the head of 
Balliol Grove, and rightfully styled the Rat Castle. 
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time we suppose it had fallen into desuetude ; but 
it was not so absurd as he seems to decide, as the 
regulation of an age when no one wore boots unless 
when he had the intention of mounting a horse. 
The freshman’s more successful resistance to hair- 
powder, which, though already laid aside by some 
of the whig leaders of fashion in London, was still 
worn by every academic, may not have been wholly 
prompted by his worship of Brutus ; for he had a 
profusion of fine dark hair curling naturally, and 


the early portraits, as well as various passages in | 


the autobiography, indicate a full sense of this ad- 
vantage. There is almost a total blank as to his 
reading. His son found, as was to be expected, 
the tradition that he was a helluo librorum; but his 
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tual intoxications of youth, still preserved the purity 
of childhood in his heart and manners. 

In his second term we find Southey acknowl- 
edging that he foresaw the disappointment of his 
uncle’s views in undertaking the expense of Oxford. 
Though he had never been distinctly told so, he 
could have no donbt that the object was his prep- 
aration for Mr. Hill’s own profession ; but he had 
now made up his mind that it would never again be 
possible for him to sign the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Bedford had by this time entered on his duties as a 
| clerk in the Exchequer, and Southey consulted him 
|as to his own chances of obtaining some similar ap- 
|pointment. He conceived that the hours of atiend- 


| ance at one of the government offices would pro- 





letters mention few authors save Rousseau, God- | vide for his modest wants, and leave leisure for the 
win, and the like. Voltaire seems always to have | industry from which alone he anticipated honor. 
repelled him by the deliberate coldness of his im-| Bedford's family were not without influence—Mr. 
morality. He had no trouble from his tutor. That | Wynn’s had a great deal—and from both he might 

erson, ‘* being half a democrat,’’ took no offence at jcount on every exertion; but Grosvenor, whose 
Jacobin theories. After afew weeks he said, ‘* Mr. | youngest letters show thorough sense in combina- 
Southey, you can learn nothing from my lectures, | tion with tender affection, replies that, were an ap- 
so you had better pursue whatever studies you have | plication made to the head of any department, his 


in your own way.” Erudite and exemplary Mr. 
Howe! Southey was disgusted with the bacchana- 
Jian excesses then common among undergraduates, 
and mixed with, or ruled over, a small knot of 
youths, like himself staid in everything but their 
tenets. But the University seems to have added 
hardly a name to his catalogue of friends. The 
only memorable connection of that date is Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge—and Coleridge came to Oxford 
only as a visitant—shortly after his abrupt evasion 
from Cambridge, and brief service as a dragoon 
under the euphonical a/ias of Silas Thomson Cum- 
berbatch. This meeting was one of the most im- 
portant incidents in the life of both. Coleridge, by 
two years the elder, had sundry other advantages— 
from nature (we express the almost universal opin- 
ion) a richer endowment of genius, and, however 
irregular his modes of study, a depth and solidity 
of classical sholarship never approached by Southey, 
with a stock of general reading very considerably, 
in those days, beyond his. He had embraced the 
doctrines of the time with equal rashness, and per- 
haps his imagination had carried them to a still 
wilder extravagance. He could expound them with 
far subtler analysis, and already illustrate them 
with a marvellous affluence of words. Born alike 
poet and orator, he might in either walk or in both 
have left a fame of the highest rank, but for the dis- 
ease implanted also in his fabric, and an indulgence 
to which, as thence in great part resulting, it may 
seem hard to apply the name of vice, but which 
operated, until the day was far spent, in tarnishing 
the rightful glory of his gifts and acquisitions. 
That such resources, revealing themselves at such 
a period, were destined for contemporary mastery 
and for colossal monuments, few who listened seem 
to have doubted—not certainly the younger enthu- 
siast ‘* held by his glittering eye.”’ 
ure lifted him above jealousies ; the acuteness of 
his criticism was combined with a generous dis- 
position to exercise it rather in the detection of the 
good and the interpretation of the beautiful than in 
the measure of shortcomings. But it is little to say 
that he had encountered no such neophyte as South- 
ey—none to be compared to him as to mere talents 
and knowledge—but, above all, no one with whom 
he could sympathize in better things than revolu- 


Coleridge’s stat- | 


first step would be to inquire as to the candidate’s 
character, and Southey could best guess what would 
;be the answer from Balliol. Southey replies as 
| frankly that he has made his republicanism notori- 
| ous—that he sees the hopelessness of his sugges- 
tion. Already some dreams of emigration had 
| crossed him ; but the outfit was a grievous obstacle. 
He had more reasons than Bedford knew for fret- 
\ting under these perplexities ; and they were at 
| their height when Coleridge arrived on his visit to 
Burnett, a brother undergraduate who had happened 
to spend a week at Cambridge, and had imported 
rapturous stories of the young oracle of Jesus—a 
Socrates early and late in his open market-place 
fashion of teaching, though anything but a cross- 
examiner, and who, if he had found philosophy in 
the clouds, would have left her there. 

The ex-Cantab and ex-Cumberbatch (not, as the 
| reverential Gilman carefully reiterates, Cumber- 
back) brought with him an American programme 


_complete—a cut-and-dry scheme for the reduction 


, to immediate practice, by a chosen band, of the doc- 


| trines of what our Socrates called Aspheteism or 


Pantisocracy—scene, the banks of the Susquehanna, 
which river, as he afterwards confessed, had been 
elected for the sonorousness of itsname. The doc- 
trines were simply those by which Rousseau had 
debarred the St. Simonites, Fourrierists, and Proud- 

| hons of successive notoriety, from any claim to 

| originality—by which the seeds had been planted 

|of that portentous disease, now envenoming prole- 
| tarian life throughout what was Christendom, and 
| reflected boldly in the mob-flattering literature of 
| the Continent—in our own as yet through a veil of 

|verbiage. Southey was an eager recruit. It was 
| part of the programme that each adventurer should 

, take with hiin a helpmate—they were to be patri- 

archs of the first real Community, 


In Freedom’s UNDIVIDED DELL, 
Where Toil and Health with mellowed Love shall dwell. 


|) (The capitals are Coleridge’s.)—In this respect 
Southey was provided. From a single phrase in 
a letter of much later date we infer that his attach- 
ment to his future wife had sprung from a very 
early familiarity—*‘ one who had for years been to 
me as a sister was now to be something more ;” 








tionary zeal—one who had at least kept his faith | hut the editor throws no light on the course of the 
unshaken in the government of God and the immor- | intimacy. He states enough, however, to leave 


tality of man, and who, in spite of all the intellec- | no doubt of the monstrous improvidence of the en 
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gement. A Mr. Fricker, a sugar-boiler, had, 
ike Southey’s own father, become bankrupt and 
died soon afterwards—* leaving a widow and six 
daughters entirely unprovided for.” With one of 
these young ladies the undergraduate had exchanged 
his vows—and to consult with her he now hastened 
back to Somerset. Miss Edith had no objection to 
the sound of Susquehanna; one sister had already 
married Lovell, a friend of Southey’s, also a poet, 
and willing to be of the expedition ; a third (we 
believe, the prettiest) was shortly addressed by 
Coleridge, and Sara agreed to share his fate ; 
Lloyd, another poet, pauper, and recruit, had equal 
success with a fourth. The list was doing well :— 
could it be questioned that, when the scheme was 
properly advertised, some merchant prince would 
hasten to subscribe the funds? 

As respects Coleridge, the sequel has been 
abundantly explained in the Recollections 


Of Cottle—not he whom the Edda made famous— 
But Joseph, of Bristol, the brother of Amos. 


The part of Southey was sketched in one of his 
prefaces(1835)—his letters to May now fill up its 
detail—and amusing the detail is; but we must 
content ourselves with little more thana reference. 
After halting a day at Bath, where his mother was 
living, he walked over to his old home. His fond 
aunt had been luxuriating in the prospect of high 
Oxonian distinction—rapid ascent to the honors of 
the church. They counted among their ancestors 
a Bishop Croft of the days of James I.; this was 
the magnum bonum of the tree. It was her Robert 
that she had contemplated as the rebuilder of their 
consideration in the world. This lady’s studies 
had not included divinity—but she was seen in her 
own pew every Sunday, and looked down on all 
dissent as vulgar nonsense. Imagine her feelings 
when these novelties were at once revealed to her 
—that her all-promising nephew had renounced 
the creed of the church—that his reveries about 
Greece and Rome had settled into the theory of 
Asphetetsm and the scheme of the Susquehanna— 
and, lastly, that his object in thus revisiting Bristol 
was not to refresh himself after severe classical 
fagging with the romantic sympathies of her bower, 
but to complete arrangements (hitherto wholly un- 
dreamt of ) with the destined partner of his expatri- 
ation! On this last news it is not difficult to con- 
ceive that the spinster, whose housemaid trembled 
to avow a prudent match, must have exhibited her 
most tragic attitudes. But she topped her part; 
the communication took place at night—it was 
pitch dark and the rain falling in torrents. After 
a short pause she ordered the young man to quit 
her house—and forever. He was turned literally 
to the door—‘ penniless’’—and had to walk nine 
miles to Bath for his night’s lodging. Miss Tyler 
kept her resolution—though she lived for a good 
many years after this, she never saw Southey again. 

No moneyed allies appearing, after a short in- 
terval the four or five fraternal bards were reduced 
to sore difficulty. We do not see how the two 
immortals could have weathered the storm but for 
the chance that brought them acquainted with Mr. 
Cottle above mentioned—a young man of exuberant 
feelings, who had just.commenced business as a 
bookseller, and, being himself a poet, was ready to 
invest capital in verse. By what slow instalments 
of MS. Coleridge made any attempt to discharge 
his side of the obligation, worthy Cottle’s uncom- 
plaining narrative has offered to instruct an un- 
grateful world. As for Southey, he had already 
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in his desk, besides minor pieces, the epic of Joan 
of Are—which the year before (anno etat. 19) he 
had written in six weeks, when on a visit to Bed- 
ford at Brixton. Coleridge, ever ready for any- 
body’s work rather than his own, suggested the 
interpolation of a whole book, which would give 
additional effect to the fable, and actually wrote the 
book himself, which was accerdingly included in 
the first edition, though Southey felt it proper to 
replace it by one of his own afterwards. The first 
proof-sheet opened his eyes to the necessity of 
corrections, and he was, he says, often so poor in 
the interval that he walked the streets because he 
had nothing wherewith to pay for adiuner. Cottle 
was not more accessible on the score of advance 
than Southey reluctant to encroach. The book- 
seller’s ‘* Recollections”’ afford hope that Coleridge 
never permitted himself to experience quite such 
extremities.* 

A joint volume of minor poems, by Southey and 
Lovell, made its appearance in the course of the 
autumn—but that volume was never republished, 
nor are we sure that any of its contents were. 
Meanwhile, the revision of Joan proceeded slowly ; 
and as an immediate expedient it pleased both 
Coleridge and Southey to deliver lectures. How 
inuch Coleridge ever did of what his advertise- 
ments promised we do not know. Southey an- 
nounced twelve lectures ‘* On General History’— 
the first ‘* On the Origin and Progress of Society,”” 
the last ** On the American War ;”’ and these were 
all given, except one, which Coleridge insisted on 
supplying, but forgot to keep his appointment. Mr. 
Cottle says that Southey (fee in all 10s. 6d.) was 
‘* well attended and much admired ;”’ but Mr. Hill, 
now chaplain to the factory at Lisbon, came home 
on furlough just after the last lecture had been 
delivered, and was alarmed at what he heard of the 
doctrines. The other intelligence he had must 
have been uncomfortable, but he was too wise for 
demonstrations. ‘The fairest chance he thought, 
would be found in the interruption of communings 
with the Aspheteist bards and the applausive clerks 
and shopkeepers of Bristol—absence from Miss 
Edith—a total change. Southey had no fear that 
any novelties could weaken his love or his philoso- 
phy—and he had the curiosity of his years; he 
readily agreed to accompany Mr. Hill (vid Corunna 
and Madrid) to Lisbon, and spend six months as 
his guest. Before leaving Bristol, however, he 
took a step which we cannot but think unfair to his 
uncle. He should not have secret/y married be- 
forehand. 


When the day was fixed for the travellers to depart, 
my father fixed that also for his wedding-day; and on 
the 14th of November, 1795, was united at Radclift 
church, Bristol, to Edith Fricker. Immediately after 
the ceremony they parted. My mother wore her 
wedding-ring hung round her neck, and preserted 
her maiden name, until the report of the marriage had 
spread abroad.—i. 254. 


From Falmouth, where he embarked, he writes 
to the only uriginal confidant, Cottleh— 

I have done my duty. There might have arisen 

* For example :—‘‘ Dear Cottle—Shall I trouble you (I 
being over the mouth and nose in doing something of im- 
portance, at *s) to send your servant into the market, 
and buy a pound of bacon and two quarts of broad beans ; 
and when he carries it down to College St. to desire the 
maid to dress it for dinner, and tell her I shall be home 
by three o'clock. Will you come and drink tea with me, 
and I will endeavor to get the etc. ready for you. Yours 
affectionately, S. T. C.”—2Recollections, vol. i., p. 55. 
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feelings of an unpleasant nature at the idea of receiv- 
ing support from one not legally a husband; and 
should I perish by shipwreck, or any other casualty, 
I have relations whose prejudices would then yield to 
the anguish of affection, and who would love, cherish, 
and yield all possible consolation to my widow.— 
i. 258. 


As we are not reviewing a novel, we must say 
that this explanation removes none of our objections. 


Love is an adroit casuist, but we cannot see that} 


Southey, who had just completed his twenty-first 
year, was entitled to impose, as he believed he was 
doing, by his first act as sui juris, a serious perma- 
nent burden on the relations, none of them wealthy, 
whose advice he was trampling upon. 

Mr. Hill did everything to make his nephew’s 
stay with him agreeable and profitable. Southey 
then laid the foundation of that familiarity with 
the languages of the Peninsula of which his career 
shows such abundant fruit. ‘The expedition there- 
fore was an epoch in his life—but it is passed over 
in one sentence of the biography ; nor can his own 
two little volumes of Letters on Spain and Portu- 
gal, published soon after his return, (1797,) be 
referred to as a very satisfactory supplement. His 
chief associations were naturally with the younger 
members of the English colony, among whom he 
found no lack of sympathy for his liberalism. 
Here, however, he added one to his never copious 
list of real friends—Mr. John May. In later years, 
we may observe, this gentleman fell into embarrass- 
ment, and the Laureate instantly transferred to him 
the whole of what he then (1821) possessed in the 
funds—above 600/.—in recording which noble act 
the editor adds that it was done in requital of sim- 
ilar benefits of remote date, (v. 102.) Southey’s 
notions of friendship were so high that he accepted 
help from the purse of a true friend with no more 
reluctance than he would have taken it from a 
brother. He was never, however, in the slightest 
degree careless as to money. Even at this time, 
his son says, his need of occasional help was 
caused by his exertions on behalf of relations. The 
allusion, we presume, is to the Fricker family, who 
lost during his absence their only other stay, such 
as it was, by the sudden death of Lovell. Mr. 
Hill observed with regret that the allotted six 
months had produced no alteration in his nephew's 
opinions. His account of him when he was leaving 
Lisbon is interesting :— 


He is a very good scholar, of great reading, of an 
astonishing memory. He is perfectly correct in his 
behavior, of the most exemplary morals, and the best 
of hearts. Were his character different; or his abili- 
ties not so extraordinary, I should be the less con- 
cerned about him; but to see a young man of such 
talents, by the misapplication of them lost to himself 
and to his family, is what hurts me very sensibly. In 
short he has everything you would wish a young man 
to have, excepting common sense or prudence. 


At parting the uncle repeated his urgent advice, 
that, since the Church was out of the question, 
either law or medicine should be adopted. South- 
ey promised to try one or the other, and kept his 
word. He found at Bristol, on settling in lodgings 
there with his bride, a vehement excitement in 
connexion with medical or quasi-medical subjects. 
Dr. Beddoe’s Institution was the great object of 
attraction, owing principally to the wonderful re- 
sources of ingenuity displayed by his stripling 
assistant, the future Sir Honehey Davy. Davy's 
early verses were only less extraordinary than his 
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| chemical experiments. Poetry and the romance 
| of science attracted Southey ; they became close 
| companions, nor did the development of widely 
| different tastes and fortunes affect the attachment. 
But Southey, when he passed from the chemical lec- 
tures to anatomy, was disgusted. He then entered 
at an inn of court; kept several terms; and spent 
many hours of every day upon the elementary law- 
books. He tells us that he found the study inter- 
esting, readily apprehended what he read, but could 
by no effort retain it in his memory. His efforts, we 
think, could hardly have been vigorous. He adds, 
what was probably a more serious obstacle, that he 
had no turn for oratory—and, after some observa- 
tion of the courts, perceived that if he were to 
persist he could hope for nothing, unless in one of 
those laborious walks of the profession which sel- 
dom lead to affluence, never to the gratification of 
vanity or ambition. From this, too, he desisted. 
The truth is, his epic, put forth during his travels, 
had met with a reception which even he ultimately 
seems to have felt was more than it deserved. He 
candidly says that at that time the periodical criti- 
cism possessing any vogue was in the hands of men 
alike hostile to the Church and the Monarchy—that 
the politics of his Joan conciliated their benevolence 
—and that from this circumstance he derived one 
great advantage, inasmuch as these guides of 
opinion, having committed themselves to a warm 
acknowledgment of his talents, could not retract 
on that head, even when most irritated by his 
lapses from their creed. The immediate result 
was that, as soon as he had put the last hand to his 
Portuguese Letters, he became himself a contrib- 
utor to the Monthly Magazine and other prints. 
But we need not dwell on the minor causes of his 
final adhesion to the press as his sole calling. 
Ever since superior education was opened to a 
wide sphere of the community there has been no 
scarcity of adventurers who, on the threshold of 
life, shrank ffom the slower and severer toils of the 
professions in which learning is ministrant to the 
practical necessities of society, and preferred the 
more precarious careers in which it may be possi- 
ble, by a single leap, to reach the pinnacle of 
conspicuousness ; but the great revolution with 
which Southey sympathized, originating in a gen- 
eral spirit of impatience with established superior- 
ities and traditional reverences, prodigiously quick- 
ened the impulse of that eager vanity. Hence the 
widely spread machinery of intellectual mischief to 
which Europe owes her Jate convulsions and still 
deepening uneasiness. Of such spirits at the close 
of the century England had her share ; but happily 
the few of commanding ability soon saw the evil 
of their ways; and among these few perhaps 
Southey is the one on whose history we have most 
reason to look back with thankfulness, as he was 
endowed beyond any other with the dexterity of 
talent and the capacity for varied exertion which 
constitute the most effective equipments of the 
literary demagogue. 

His apology for reproducing Joan of Arc in the 
collective edition of his poems amounts to a confes- 
sion of his faith that nothing which he had once 
put forth would the world willingly let die. It 
would have been as well if this conviction had re- 
strained his sexagenarian pen from any tampering 
with the text; for certainly, were Joan ever to be 
reédited by a stranger, that would be replaced, and 
the new readings, if preserved at all, noted on the 
margin; and rightly so, because the main interes 
of the work is in the fact of its date, but, moreover, 
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because in a critical view the alterations are not 
improvements. As far as we have compared the 
texts, wherever the old one has been touched it has 
been frozen. Nor was he justified in saying that 
he felt no compunction as to any of the sentiments, 
and had endeavored merely to amend the crudities 
of execution. He must have forgotten when he 
wrote his preface what he had actually done—his 
erasure, for instance, after v. 288 of Book III., of 
these lines completing his description of an ecclesi- 
astical synod :— 


The Doctors met; from cloister gloom recluse, 
Or from the haunts luxurious of abode 
Episcopal, they met; &c 


Compare, in like manner, the two conclusions 
for Book 1X. and the two for Book X., and con- 
sider in the prophetic enumeration of the grand 
sins of Paris (Book III. v. 94, &c.) the striking 
out of the execution of the Girondins :— 


Of Brissot murdered, and the heroic wife 
Of Roland! martyr’d spirits, patriots pure !— 


and substituting the ‘‘ papal craft’’ of the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacre. It will, we think, be found 
that an attempt has been made to obliterate passim 
the communism of the youthful doctrine ; thus ‘‘ the 
mighty’’ as equivalent to ‘les aristocrats’? of 
Madame Roland are replaced by ‘ the oppressor.” 
These are small matters, but smaller still is the 
crambe recocta of *‘ the Satanie school’’ thrust into 
the Visions of the Maid of Orleans.—Book II. 
v. 286. 

The patches, after all, leave the main drift what 
he found it—namely, beneath the shadow of 
France’s old monarchy, defended against the Plan- 
tagenet by the heaven-directed maid, to set forth 
the French Revolution as assailed by Pitt and a 
sinful conspiracy of crowned heads, but destined to 
‘* blast the despots.’? Had the epic been originally 
what he made it in 1837, it would hardly have 
gained less praise from the dissenting reviewers 
of 1796. 

While Southey was in Portugal, Coleridge mar- 
ried, and his theological studies having now con- 
ducted him to Socinianism, he had made sundry 
efforts to establish himself as a preacher of that 
persuasion ; but from his incurable unpunctuality, 
no congregation would elect him. His private 
discourse had probably the chief share in bringing 
Southey to adopt the Unitarian creed*—in which 
both seem to have halted for several years. Cole- 
ridge lectured too on politics and morals in various 
places besides Bristol, and for two or three seasons 
the brother bards, as well as their chief allies—(all 
save Coleridge’s schoolfellow and now Southey’s 
dear friend Lambt)—continued in a perpetual 
shifting of domiciles, exciting the alarm of provin- 
cial authorities by their louse talk, and (among 
better labors) supplying the press with effusions 
that gratified its revolutionary managers, and mer- 
ited the castigations of the Anti-Jacobin. Both 
poets wrote for the newspapers named in the New 


* Yet the editor says—‘‘ However vague and unsettled 
his thoughts on such subjects were in early youth, he had 
never doubted the great truths of Revelation.” —vol. iii. 
p.6. We merely blame haste in writing. 

t One evening, when they were all enjoying themselves 
at a little city tavern, immortalized by Elia, Coleridge, 
who had heen narrating some of his Unitarian progresses, 
said— But you, Lamb, I think never heard me preach !” 
* P—preach,” said Charles, with a most emphatic stut- 
ter, “ I n—never heard you do anything else.” 
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Morality*—and their private habits are not left un- 
marked by Frere :— 


Couriers and Stars, Sedition’s Evening Host ! 
Thou Morning Chronicle and Morning Post! .. . 


And ye five other wandering bards that move 

In sweet accord of harmony and love, 

Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb and Co., 
Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux ! 


Southey’s harp at least was never a mystic one. 
There needs no Apocalyptic interpreter even for 
the Visions of his Maid of Arc; and Frere’s col- 
Jeague, Canning, was the best commentator that his 
minor poetry, of what we may still call the Bristol 
period, could have found. Witness among a score 
of lethal and eternal pleasantries :— 


For thirty years secluded from mankind 

Here Marten lingered. Dost thou ask his crime? 
He had rebelled against the king, and sat 

In judgment on him, &c. 


For one long term, or ere her trial came, 

Here Brownrigg lingered. Dost thou ask her crime? 
She whipped two female ’prentices to death, 

And hid them in the coalhole, §c. 


DACTYLICS,. 


Weary way-wanderer, languid and sick at heart, 

Travelling painfully over the rugged road, 

Cold are thy famished babes! God help thee, widowed 
one ! 


Wearisome sonnetteer, feeble and querulous, 
Painfully dragging out thy democratic lays— 
Dactylics callest thou ’em? God help thee, silly one ! 


SAPPHICSs, 


Wide were the downs, and shelterless and naked : 
Fast o’er the black heath rattling drove a chariot ; 
Loud blew the wind; unheard was her complaining— 
On went the horseman ! 
Tell me, knife-grinder, how ye came to grind knives ; 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you? 
Was it the Squire, or Parson of the Parish, 
Or the Attorney? §c. &c. 


Many republican and communistic ditties, having 
escaped Canning’s parody, were not even fished up 
for the omnivorous Galignani; nor did Southey’s 
paternal instinct revive them for his own ultimate 
collection. Others—those above quoted for exam- 
ple, and the ‘ Lines to the exiled Patriots Muir 
and Palmer’’—must now be sought in Galignani 
alone. The poet’s final estimate of them will not 
be disputed; but, on the principle by which he 
justifies the resurrection of the Are epic, these 
things also should have found a place in the vol- 
umes of 1835. 

The correspondence brings out an unexpected 
trait in connection with his heterodoxies. Discard- 
ing gradually all the governing tenets of those 
years, he was still more slow to part with their 
mere personal prejudices. We need not, perhaps, 
wonder that he writes thus in 1807 :— 


It is to me incomprehensible why the memory of 
Pitt should be held in such idolatrous reverence—a 
man who was as obstinate in everything wrong as he 
was ready to give up anything good. 


But it is startling to find that one of his worst 
grievances in connection with the editorial pro- 


*« For his verses in the Morning Post Southey was 
paid in all 1491. 4s."—Vol. ii., p. 313. 
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cesses of this Review war (iii. p. 349) the oblitera- 
tion by Mr. Gifford, in August, 1812, of a sneer 
about Pitt’s talents; and we think the very last 
time he is mentioned in the correspondence he is 
**the babbler Pitt.’” He found no place in the 
Vision of 1821—if he had, we cannot doubt it 
would have been in some deep damnation of dacty] 
and spondee. In February, 1827, the observation 
of his birthday is thus alluded to :— 


New men will come forward, and some of the old 
ones be seen in new characters; but for statesmen, 
such as they are and long have been in England, 
there will always be an abundant supply. What can 
be expected as long as St. Pitt and St. Fox have their 
red-letter days in tne political calendar ? 


The first hint of recognizing him as ‘‘ a great 
statesman,’ occurs at p. 82 in the third volume of 
the History of the Peninsular War, which was 
published in 1832! Still more strange—down to 
the close of George the Third’s real reign, 1811, 
he is never mentioned in the letters with a shadow 
of respect—nay, we believe the first time that even 
the poet expresses anything of what is now at least 
the national sentiment respecting the good old king 
is after his death, in those hexameters of 1821. 
What makes these circumstances so curious is the 
contrast we have in his comparatively prompt 
abandonment of antipathies which might have been 
expected to prove their root deeper. ‘The explana- 
tion is probably to be drawn from a remark of his 
friend Henry Taylor, that he rarely expressed him- 
self bitterly about any man with whom he had once 
conversed. Of this a striking instance is Canning. 
They happened to be thrown together one autumn 
at Lowther Castle; Canning was enjoying a holi- 
day, happy, and willing to make all about him 
happy. Southey could not resist the charm, and 
afterwards, even when their politics are least in 
sympathy, Canning is never alluded to without 
personal tenderness. 

We must hurry over the few incidents that stand 
out among the details of some years of wandering 
and struggling. In the first place, not long after 
his return from Portugal, Southey received from 
Mr. Wynn (in fulfilment of an Oxford promise) a 
bond insuring to him, while he should choose to 
Tetain it, an annuity of 1607. Charles Wynn, being 
but a younger son, though of a great family, was 
never we believe possessed of more than very 
moderate means, his station in the world con- 
sidered. Southey applied the money on a life 
assurance; but though his available income was 
not increased, his cares were signally lightened. 
After various changes of residence, and al] but 
establishing himself in Wales—the motive being 
his desire to learn the Welsh tongue, with a view 
to materials for Madoc—he was induced to pay 
Coleridge a visit in Cumberland, where that 
** weary way-wanderer”’ had for a season set up 
his rest. Coleridge occupied a few rooms in Greta 
Hall, a house of some size, with a small patch of 
ground attached, almost within the town of Kes- 
wick, but still possessing all the attractions of a 
country residence in the most charming of coun- 
tries. Wordsworth, who, during a sojourn in the 
west of England, had knit a friendship with Cole- 
ridge, was now settled in his own district at Grass- 
mere—gradually, like the others, reclaiming him- 
self from similar extravagances of opinion, and, by 
the help of a legacy of about 10002. from a young 
friend, (Ais humbler Wynn,) enabled to sit down 





income not exceeding that of a peasant—to devote 
himself with one heart to his high vocation. 
Though Southey (strange it will seem) saw at first 
very little to admire in the Lyrical Ballads, he was 
infinitely struck with the masculine conversation of 
Coleridge’s new friend; and the beauty of the 
scenery, with Coleridge’s companionship, and 
Wordsworth within easy reach, led him to pitch a 
tent also among the cae. He hired another 
division of Greta Hall; not exactly, however, as 
yet with the full feeling that he had found his 
home. For Wynn had always entertained the 
hope that, when Southey’s democratical efferves- 
cency should have couled, (as he by this time saw 
it was pretty sure to do,) his connections might 
enable him to procure for his friend some post that 
would relieve him from his incessant labors for the 
press, and yet leave leisure for the Muses. Nor 
was it long before some prospects of this nature 
opened. Southey’s health had been shaken by his 
toil. A warmer climate was recommended ; and 
Wynn entered on negotiations for an appointment 
in the south of Europe. It had at one time been 
all but settled that he should accompany to some 
court, as private secretary, Sir William Drum. 
mond—the eccentric envoy known in literature by 
his classical translations, and the infidel Cdipus 
Judaicus. This plan, however, failed ; and Southey, 
his case becoming more alarming, revisited the 
Peninsula in 1801—to which we owe some letters, 
now first printed, and very superior to the series 
of 1795. Shortly after returning from this expe- 
dition, which powerfully increased his passion for 
Spanish and Portuguese studies, he owed to the 
same kindness the offer of the situation of private 
secretary to Mr. Corry, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Ireland; and this was accepted— 
Southey transferring himself to Dublin, and his 
wife setting about preparations for following. 
But it turned out that Corry had very little work 
for a secretary of Southey’s calibre. There was 
hardly anything todo but what the office-clerks 
sufficed for ; so he suggested that Southey might 
fil up some vacant hours by taking a share in the 
education of hisson. But this proposition offended 
the poet’s dignity, and he threw up the connection 
in toto. He called to mind, we dare say, Boswell’s 
story of the young citizen suddenly succeeding to a 
plum, who, on being reminded that his education 
had been imperfect and that it would be well to get 
him a tutor, said, that was just what he had been 
thinking of, and that he should like to know what 
salary would satisfy Mr. Burke! 

These occurrences indicate a change within. In 
February, 1800, Southey already speaks of his 
‘* preservation,’’ and ascribes it to what, no doubt, 
in the absence for a time of al] high sense of reli- 
gion, were his main preservatives as respects the 
deeper dangers of Jacobin sympathy—* feelings 
romantically refined,’’ and thence ‘‘ an almost sto- 
ical morality ;’’ the influence, in short, of a virtuous 
love, and the fond anticipation of a happy home. 
But of the same date is his first reference—the first 
of many—to a very marking influence—namely, 
his disappointment as to Bonaparte. ‘* Even his 
destruction of the Mamelukes cannot atone for his 
rascally constitution.”? The ‘* child and champion 
of Jacobinism”’ lost favor as soon as he set his heel 
on the neck of the revolution—but not before :— 


The French are children with the physical force of 
men; unworthy, and therefore incapable, of freedom 


there in a most lowly cottage, contented—with an | Once I had hopes; the Jacobins might have done 


lhe eaten 
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much, but the base of morality was wanting, and 
where could the corner stone be laid? They have 
retarded our progress for a century to come. * * * * 
Our only hope is trom more expeditions, and the duke 
[of York] commander ; new disgrace and new taxes 
may bring the nation to their senses, as bleeding will 
tame a madman. Still, however, the English are the 
first people, the only men. Bonaparte has made me 
Anti-Gallican.’’—Vol. ii., p. 46. 


The reactionary process once begun made deci- 
sive advances ; but the same is still the leading 
confession in the lines on Emmett in September, 
1803 :— 


Oh, what a lovely manhood had been thine, 

When all the violent workings of thy youth 

Hul pass’d away, hadst thou been wisely spared! 
How hail that heart—that noble heart of thine— 
Which even now had snapp’d one spell—which beat 
With such strong indignation at the shame 

And guilt of France and of her miscreant Lord— 
How had it clung to England! With what love, 
What pure and perfect love, return’d to her, 

Now worthy of thy love, dhe Champion now 

For Freedom! 


Frequent are his references to the “ blessed 
peace of Amiens which reconciled him to Eng- 
Jand.’”’ (Vol. iv., 125, &c. &c.) He then—and 
to all appearance for many years after—regarded 
it not as a truce, leaving the principle and object 
of our war with France unchanged, but as the all- 
important gulf between a war of aggression and a 
war of defence. Addington, by whom it was 
patched up, was the first minister under whom he 
was willing to touch the salt of the monarchy. 
We need hardly remind any of our readers that 
Wynn was nephew to Lord Grenville—that the 
Grenvilles had joined Addington against Pitt— 
whom Southey so steadily persisted in considering 
as the parent of the ‘* conspiracy’? against the 
Revolution, and (what all now know to have been 
diametrically the reverse of the fact) as the one 
man whose implacable antipathy to the cause of 
freedom rendered peace hopeless so long as he 
held power ;—finally, what may not have been 
without its effects, that the wits of the Anti-Jaco- 
bin were the skirmishers on the side of Pitt as 
against his successors, and that ‘he Doctor had 
becoine the grand butt for the archery which yes- 
terday pierced and tore the ill-riveted armor of the 
Pantisocrats. 

After Pitt's death, Mr. Wynn was again in office 
with All the ‘Talents, and Southey’s letters during 
that brief reign assume very much the tone of 
Grenville-whiggery—except that he did not par- 
take in their eeaeral pro-Catholie leanings. From 
the date of his first visit to Portugal—from as 
soon (he told his mother) as he ** saw the mum- 
mery and snelt the friars’ —he took up a fervent 
antipathy to the discipline of the papal system, to 
which afierwards was added a most serious indig- 
Nation with its doctrinal corruptions. The fore- 
Inost result of his calmer study of English history 
too was the conviction that to admit Roman Catho- 
lies to the full franchises of our constitution must 
sap the foundations of that constitution, its essen- 
tial principle being Protestantism. ‘These views 
are avowed during the sway of the Talents ; he 
then, however, conceded one important point to his 
friends. His little glimpse of Ireland (regnante 
Doctore) had filled him with horror of her whole 
social condition ; and he signifies his willingness 
to acquiesce in an attempt to introduce some 
element of civilization there through the recogni- 
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tion of the Romish hierarchy, its endowment, and 
an improvement to be thence contemplated in the 
feelings of the priests as subjects. Subsequent 
reading and observation, as we all know, satisfied 
him that this was an idle dream ; and on the whole, 
the two subjects on which, after his general change 
of views, he was throughout most consistent, were 
Bonaparte and Popery. He took the part of the 
Foxites and Grenvilleites as to the immediate 
grounds of their breaking with the king in 1807 
—but that did not touch his broad objection to 
their pro-Catholic policy for England. 

He continued, during the earlier part of the 
Portland administration, to write like an adherent 
of the discomfited whigs; he does not begin to 
soften towards the government until the whigs 
had decidedly thrown their weight into the scale 
against the war in the Peninsula; and even after 
that, itis by very slow degrees that he drops his 
personal dislike and contempt for the chiefs of the 
tory cabinet. 

When the Talents were in their death-struggles 
Wynn made a last effort to ** get something out of 
the fire’? for his friend—whose reputation had 
now been elevated by Thaluba (1801) and Madoc 
(1805;) and being obliged to choose on the instant 
between an office of 600/. a year in the West 
Indies and a pension of 200/., he felt that he 
should meet Southey’s inclinations by securing 
the pension, which, however, being reduced by 
charges to 160/., barely enabled the poet to give 
up Wynn’s private allowance. This, neverthe- 
less, must have been a great comfort; and, the 
affair arranged, he at last made up his mind that he 
had nothing further to look for but from his litera- 
ry industry, and that all thoughts of moving from 
Keswick might be abandoned. 

Before the close of the summer, he thus sketches 
his habits. Besides work for the Annual Review, 
&c. &c., he had then in hand Kehama, and a His- 
tory of Portugal, which was never completed :— 


My actions are as regular as those of St. Dunstan’s 
quarterboys. Three pages of history after breakfast 
(equivalent to five in small quarto printing;) then to 
transcribe and copy for the press, or to make my 
selections and biographies, or what else suits my 
humor, till dinner-time ; from dinner till tea I read, 
write letters, see the newspaper, and very often in- 
dulge in asiesta. After tea I go to poetry, and correct, 
and re-write and copy till I am tired, and then turn 
to anything else till supper; and this is my life— 
which, if it be not a very merry one, is yet as happy 
as heart could wish. 


Of nearly the same date is this remarkable 
passage. We have seen letters twenty years later 
in which he uses almost the same words :— 


Don’t swear, and bid me do one thing at a time. I 
tell you [ can’t afford to do one thing at a time—no, 
nor two neither; and it is only by doing many things 
that I contrive to do so much; for I cannot work long 
together at anything without hurting myself; and so 
I do everything by heats; then, by the time I am 
tired of one, my inclination for another is come 
round,—iii. 46. 


Such, with wonderfully little variation, was for 
nearly forty years his daily life. The alterations 
that took place in his circumstances were not such 
as to affect it. In 1808, he agreed to supply the 
History for the Edinburgh Annual Register, at a 
salary of 400/.; but the work was unsuccessful, 
and disgusts soon interrupted the arrangement. 
The loss was made up by his connection with the 
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Quarterly Review—to which Scott introduced him 
in 1809—and which introduced him to Mr. Croker 
—whose influence with the regent (backed by 
Scott’s) procured for him, in 1813, the appointment 
of Poet Laureate, with a salary of not more than 
1002. :— 


That wreath which in Eliza’s golden days 
My master dear, divinest Spenser, wore; 
That which rewarded Drayton’s learned lays 
Which thoughtful Ben and gentle Daniel bore— 
Grin, Envy, through thy ragged mask of scorn ! 
In honor it was given, with honor it is worn. 


He was much gratified—but there was nothing to 
disturb his routine. In it the only change worth 
noticing was, that by and bye he rose earlier and 
did all his poetry before breakfast, having found that 
such work in the evening made him too nervous for 
sleep. 

Till past the prime he had no habit of bodily 
exercise, of which he boasted himself ‘* independ- 
ent as a Turk,’”’ and thought he could sufficiently 
balance scores in that matter by a few days of 
mountain climbing when he happened to have 
with him friends new to the scenery. At last he 
made ‘* the sad discovery that he had a stomach,” 
and adopted the rule of walking out for two hours 
before dinner in whatever weather, barring only 
snow ; but even then he carried a book in his hand, 
and, unless his children were resolute to cling 
about him and make him tell them stories, read 
diligently as he walked. He dined at four, and 
then lay down on his sofa to read himself asleep— 
the short nap thus enjoyed being his soundest and 
sweetest, and of all things what he most missed 
when by any chance away from home. He 
wakened for his tea—turned to work again; and 
if he had received proof-sheets, they were now 
corrected, which job, he confesses, was always the 
supreme luxury of his existence ; he supped lightly 
at nine, indulged himself for an hour or so with 
some solid composing folio and a single glass of 
hot rum-punch enriched with a little black-currant 
jelly—which sounds comfortable—and so to bed. 
Milton's nightcap, in the Paradise Lost time, used 
to be ‘‘ a pipe of tobacco and a glass of fair water’’— 
a combination not unworthy of his at once luxurious 
and austere Muse. 

Never perhaps, save in some monastery of the 
better orders and days, or among the great scholars 
of the seventeenth century, was there such a con- 
stant diligence in authorship. The only moderns 
who covered as much paper—Voltaire, Goethe, 
Scott—contrived in general by rapidity of brain 
and hand to acquit themselves of it within a certain 
proportion of their hours, and have time for healthy 
relaxations. 'The two last, moreover, were physi- 
cally giants, and Voltaire was, as Goethe said, 
**tough as whalebone.”’ But Southey was not 
robustly formed, nor—wonderful as was the quan- 
tity of his writing—was he a very rapid writer. 
All that he did was the product of steady exertion. 
He spared no pains. His MSS. show few erasures 
or interlineations—but the reason is, that he fin- 
ished every sentence or stanza in his mind, and 
often wrote it in pencil before he turned to his ink- 
stand. Nor did it cost him any favorite indulgence 
to bestow almost all his hours in this fashion. 
Hater of towns as he was, he had no turn for any 
out-door occupation, except merely a stroll in the 
air or a little sail on his lake. He had inherited 
none of the drapier’s sportsmanship; the only 
animals he affected were cats (he called his house 
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Cat’s Eden;) he was never tempted to farm a 
homefield—not even ‘‘ cultiver son jardin ;’’ and, as 
to society, he shrank from all but what was to be 
had without interrupting his toil—that of the ladies 
of his own home and their children ; now and then 
the addition of an old friend on a visit; in the 
touring season glimpses of well-introduced stran- 
gers, who came prepared to admire and assent ; 
and, very occasionally, a solemn supper or tea- 
drinking with some of his few familiar neighbors 
—mostly, it seems, retired spinsters, who were but 
outlying supernumeraries of his spotless harem. 
Had he been a parson, the only canon of Sidney 
Smith’s famous charge in rhyme to which his 
obedience would have been difficult, is the one 
about dining with the squire. Living at the end 
of acountry town, which had we suppose the usual 
amount of charities, boards, &c., there is no hint 
of his taking the least part in any of their concerns. 
He says, towards his end, that he never had made a 
speech since he was a schoolboy. The felt want 
of faculty in that line may have disinclined him for 
a public meeting or even parochial committee ; but 
it is surprising that, with his earnestness in the 
cause of the poor, he should have found it possible 
to keep away entirely from the practical exertions 
in their behalf which occupy some part of most 
country residents’ leisure. His seclusion from the 
community about him, in all its departments and 
degrees, must have been far more complete than 
anybody would have guessed. His son says, 
apparently unconscious of the curiosity of such a 
fact, that, after he had lived thirty years at Kes- 
wick, he does not think there were twenty people 
of the lower classes in the parish whom he knew 
by sight (vi. 13.) How different from his two 
poetical intimates! We venture to say Words- 
worth was well acquainted with every second 
creature high or low, whom he could encounter 
within twenty miles of Rydal. As for Coleridge, 
there was never an old clothesman, that took High- 
gate Hill in his beat, but had the honor of the 
Ancient Mariner’s familiarity—had heard him 
preach fifty times on the sublimities of Isaiah, and 
been as often encouraged to open himself as to the 
vexed questions of the synagogue and the ups and 
downs in the demand for felt. Yet Southey 
always conceived that the natural bent of his genius 
was for the drama—and what he most resents in 
his critics, on every fresh exposure of incapacity, 
is their blindness to the felicity of his dramatic 
touches. 

His son describes him as pursuing his tasks in 
his solitary book-room ; it was so, of course, in 
later years, but we remember when such did not 
seem to be the rule. As we recollect him (a long 
while ago, alas!) he was to be found at mid-day 
seated at a rather tall desk in the middle of the 
apartment, while three or four ladies were either 
busy with needlework by the fireside, or in corners 
copying extracts. ‘The room was spacious, and 
entirely surrounded with the élite of his books, 
mostly Spanish and Portuguese, and bound in vel- 
lum. But the whole house was a library. We 
remember the Bollandist Vite Sanctorum—about a 
hundred folios—ranged in the lobby. Works held 
unworthy of costly binding were clad in calico by 
the ladies, and had a garret to themselves, styled 
the Cottonian Library. The extracts made by 
himself or his handmaidens, were not exclusively 
for the purposes of the manufacture in progress at 
the desk. He did not content himself, when any- 
thing met with in reading struck him as likely to 
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be available upon some future occasion, with enter- | not only with holding, but with eternally proclaim- 
ing a reference in a table-took ;—he marked the|ing the conviction, that whatever he wrote was 
passage with his pencil, and it was transcribed, destined to be classed with the very highest crea- 
docketed, and deposited in an array of pigeon-| tions of genius and skill. 

holes. Hence the rich magazine he could al-| The truth seemsto be that his most ambitious 
ways draw upon for his notes, appendices, and | efforts met with moderate success out of doors— 
wonderfully tesselated essays. Hence, too, the} which begot in him a persuasion that immediate 
materials for the handsome volumes entitled popularity was incompatible with excellence. He 
‘¢ Southey’s Commonplace Books,’’ of which three | believed his works too good for his generation, and 
have been published by his son-in-law, Mr. Warter ; | that if he had condescended to be a worse writer 
and they are anything but the dry shreds and|he would have been a more famous man. He 
sweepings that, considering the extent of Southey’s | brought himself to fancy that there were nota dozen 
finished performances, might have been anticipated | persons living whose approbation was desirable, 
under such a title. 





of other men’s gatherings. The volumes may be 
read with interest, and will be valuable for refer- 
ence—for they have the great advantage, which 
both the Life and the Collected Poetry want, of an 
INDEX. 

The reader, if he has not seen the Memoirs, will 
have been surprised at the amount of the lady- 
congregation surrounding the desk at Greta Hall. 
This opens one of the most charming chapters in 
the history of the man. He had no sooner a roof 
of his own over his head than he invited his wife’s 
widowed sister, Mrs. Lovell, to be his guest. She 
remained to his death, and his son describes her as 
still resident at his own curacy—(which will soon, 
we trust; be deserted for a good rectory) —** the last 
survivor of all those whose hopes were once bound 
up with the project of the Pantisocrats.”” But 
more—Mr. Coleridge, from whatever causes, did 
not continue for more than a few years to live in 
family with his wife and children. His early 
adventures had probably fixed wandering propensi- 
ties upon him. He quitted Keswick, intending, it 
would seem, merely a short absence—but so it was 
that he kept shifting about from one lodging to 
another, in London, in Bristol, in we know not 
how many towns, until, in 1816, most happily for 
himself, he was received under the roof and care 
of Mr. Gilman, an apothecary at Highgate, with 
whom and his equally kind wife he spent the rest 
of his days. Though tenderly affectionate, he 
never, after an early date, occupied the proper posi- 
tion of a pater-famiiias. His wife and daughter 
(the inheritrix of his genius and almost rival of his 
attainments) composed thenceforth part of Southey’s 
household ; and the supervision of his two sons’ 
education devolved also upon the Laureate—who 
took on him with perfect readiness all these 
additions to his proper burthen. No man ever 
exhibited a brighter generosity. ‘This must have 
cost him many a pinch. But there was also, we 
cannot but observe, another unfortunate conse- 
quence. The largeness of the domestic circle must 
have been a constant obstacle to anything like a 
free mixture in external society ; and it is to the 
smallness of his habitual intercourse with other 
men—with minds at all on the level of his own— 
that we ascribe a degree of self-esteem unworthy 
of one of such intellectual rank and of such 
noble virtues. Environed with these ladies—who 
of course worshipped him as devoutly as Miss 
Tyler had done in the outset—and corresponding 
almost exclusively (in a confidential sense) with 
old friends who had little connexion with literary 
matters unless as through him, he never parted 
from the notion that literature is by far the grandest 
object of human concern,* and indulged himself 


* Literary fame is the only fame of which a wise man 
ought to be ambitious, because it is the only lasting and 


His refuse is worth the best} and of these, he said, Mr. W. S. Landor was the 


| only one whose praise elated or whose censure 


would have humbled him! He reversed the doctrine 
of Boileau, who numbers it among the qualities of a 
man of genius that he pleases every one but him- 
self ;—but the author who despises the public has 
no reason to complain that the public refuse to read 
him. A so-called Revelation of St. James was 
proved to be spurious, even to those who would have 
swallowed Castilian from Santiago, by the plentiful 
sprinkling of modern Spanish phrases. A learned 
ecclesiastic contended that the apostle, clearly 
foreknowing the date of the disinterment of his 
manuscript, had employed the language that would 
be then in fashion. Without some such gift it is a 
} dangerous experiment to repel the living and con- 
sult the taste of unborn ages. With rare exceptions 
the darlings of posterity have been the delight of 
contemporaries. In the few cases in which 
neglected genius had predicted a posthumous re- 
nown the verification of the prophecy has been held 
to justify it—but before it can become any man to 
oppose the verdict of contemporaries by pronounc- 
ing panegyrics upon himself in the name of posterity, 
he ought toshow a commission from posterity to 
speak in her behalf. 

As yet we see few proofs of his seership. He 
continues to be cultivated by the habitual devotees 
of literature, but makes little way with the world. 
No writer of verse, so skilful and by half so pro- 
lific, is less quoted; how few of his lines have 
passed into household words! Nor have foreigners 
offered compensation. Of all the eminent English 
authors of his time he has made the least impres- 
sion on the Continent. 

Before leaving the editor’s pleasing sketches of 
his father’s habits, we may say one word on what 
we consider to have been another unfortunate 
feature—the device of substituting variety of desk- 
work for fair exercise out of doors and a certain 
allowance of reading for the mere pleasure of | 
reading, without the constant thought of turning 
whatever was read to some purpose in the way of 
writing. He would have more thap two strings to 
his bow, and no wonder that the bow was in the 
long run overbent. ‘To have on hand at the same 
time an Epic Poem—a History—a political or 
historical article ‘* of pith and moment’’ (as he says 
his own always were)—and also keep up a very 
extensive correspondence—all this was making a 
frightful demand on himself. TZorov wetaBoin érdog 
és’ upoavoeng. Every one knows that, whether we 
walk or ride a journey, the pressure of fatigue is 
much lightened to man or horse by inequality of 
ground, different muscles being subjected to the 
strain according as the movement is uphill, down- 
hill, or on alevel. ‘To a certain extent, no doubt, 





living fame. Bonaparte will be forgotten before his 
time in Purgatory is half over.—iii. 144. 
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similar relief is attained by diversifying the labors 
of a desk ; but we question if the benefit be not 
more delusive in the upshot. The phrenologists 
have mapped out the brain into we forget how many 

rovinces, but the plan of working it by divisions 
ee not yet resulted in proof that the aggregate of 
work may be largely extended with safety to that 
part of our organization as a whole. We are no 
more materialists than was John Abernethy, who, 
after reading a certain treatise, told his class that 
it would amuse them all, but had left him uncon- 
vinced that Paradise Lost was secreted from some 
particular gland in the fabric of John Milton. But 


the final softening of the brain in so many men of | 


extraordinary intellectual industry would alone be 
sufficient to show what part of the bodily system 
is most tested in their exertions; and probably 
Southey’s decline was more gradual and gentle 
than that in some otherwise parallel cases, simply 
because it was not urged to a summary manifesta- 
tion by any one violent effort, but followed from 
the apparently placid persistence in a daily round 
of what is familiarly called taking too much out of 
oneself. If his friend Lord Ashley could have put 
a clause for him into his Short Hours Bill, he might 
have been a hale old Laureate, for aught we can 
see, to this day. 
the noble philanthropist that his juvenile charges 
would be sufficiently guarded by a law which, while 
forbidding more than a decent sum of labor at the 
mill, should leave it possible for the cotton-lord to 
transfer them for a second spell to the bleacher or 
the papermaker. 

Let it never be forgotten that not only did 
Southey thus overstrain himself from year's end to 
whe end, for the behoof, in large measure, of 

indred who had no very special claim upon him, 
but his time, his only property, was also at the 
service of talent or the friends of talent wholly un- 
connected with him. One of his first labors, amidst 
the most anxious of his own struggles, was an im- 
proved edition of Chatterton, undertaken purely for 
the relief of his sisters, who had been unfairly dealt 
with bya person formerly intrusted with their MSS. 
Ten years later, in like manner, he arranged the 
Remains of Kirke White and wrote his Life, all 
exclusively for the benefit of the bereaved family, 
in whose fortunes, moreover, he continued to take 
an almost paternal interest ever after. 

The editor gives a list of his father’s published 
writings—a roll of startling magnitude. It com- 
prises, between 1794 and 1837, eighteen volumes 
of poetry—to which add one volume posthumous ; 
—History of Brazil, 3 vols. 4to. ;—History of the 
Peninsular War, ditto, ditto ;—Naval History of 


England, 44 vols. ; Book of the Church, 2 vols.— | 


and Vindicie Keclesie Anglicane; the Lives of 
Nelson, 2 vols.—Wesley, 2 vols.—Bunyan—Un- 
educated Poets; that of Cowper, long and careful, 
prefixed to a not less careful edition of the poetry 
and letters ;—translated and annotated, in 4 vols., 
Amadis de Gaul—in 4 vols., Palmerin of England 
—The Morte d'Arthur, 2 vols. 4to.—Chronicle 


of the Cid—Expedition of Orsua ;—Letters from | 


Spain and Portugal, 2 vols. —FEspriella’s Letters 
on England, 3 vols. —Omniana, 2 vols.—Colloquies 
on the Progress and Prospects of Society, 2 vols. 
—The Doctor, 7 vols., &c. &c. The volumes 
enumerated are in all one hundred and nine. The 


editor omits the two of Select Essays from the | 


Quarterly Review, 1832, but he gives a list of his 
father’s contributions, as far as he could trace them, 
both to this and to other journals, and the articles 


It would never have occurred to | 
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in this list (which is exceedingly imperfect) are is 
number—to the Annual Review, fifty-two; to the 
Foreign Quarterly, three; the Quarterly, ninety- 
four ; in all, one hundred and forty-nine articles— 
sufficient, we have no doubt, to fill at least twenty 
8vo. volumes of the usual capacity. The aggre- 
gate, therefore, is one hundred and seventy-nine 
volumes—in itself a library. 

And all this is without counting his correspond- 
ence, of which the next generation, at al] events, 
will have access to more than one series of interest 
nowise inferior to any now in print. How many 
are the once dominant lords of the republic of 
literature whose treatises slumber, while the 
| familiar communications to which they attached no 
importance, or the notes of their talk, however 
loosely set down by disciples, are pored over with 
untiring curiosity! We are far from predicting that 
the studious of future ages will pay scanty attention 
to Southey’s published works, but, whatever of 
him may be dropped, his correspondence will not. 
Nor, shouid even almost all besides feel the chilling 
influence of time, would posterity, versed in his 
letters, see him only in an undress. We have 
heard him say, ‘* I from the first tried to express 
myself, even in the slightest note, as well as I 
could :—it was due to others—it was due to myself 
—it is now a part of me to do so.’’ There may 
perhaps be regretted accordingly some of those 
charms of entire ease which we prize in one or two 
| great epistolary collections—that of Swift for ex- 
| ample, who said of himself that when he had begun 
a letter he never dreamt of pausing ‘* till his elbow 
was sore.’’ But then people should recollect that, 
even if they had heard Southey’s talk, they might 
probably have admired many things more than its 
apparent abandon ; that, however frank and manly 
the substance, its garb would still have been that 
of the unwearied penman who instinctively forecast 
and balanced every sentence. 

We have said that his confidential letters are 
mosily to not very distinguished persons ;* and this 
is much to be regretted, for it is otherwise with the 
best of them. The few to Scott in these volumes 
are superior, we think, to almost any of the others. 
The very highest merit and interest, however, 
belong to the series addressed to William Taylor, 
and published, with the living Laureate’s consent, 
in his Memoirs (1843.) 

It will be fair to give a few specimens of Mr. 
Southey’s epistolary criticism on himself :— 








1800.—Joan of Arc has revived the epomania; but 
it is not every one who can shoot with the bow of 
| Ulysses; and the gentlemen who think they can bend 
| the bow because I made the string twang, will find 
themselves somewhat disappointed. 

Thalaba is finished. You will, I trust, find the 
{| Paradise a rich poetical picture, a proof that I can 
| employ magnificence and luxury of language when I 
think them in place. One overwhelming propensity 
has formed my destiny, and marred all prospects of 
rank or wealth; but it has made me happy, and it will 
make me immortal. 

Thalaba is a whole and unembarrassed story. I 
know no poem which can claim a place between it and 
the Orlando. Let it be weighed with the Oberon; 
perhaps, were I to speak out, I should not dread a 
trial with Ariosto. My proportion of ore to dross is 
greater. 

I know not whether Wordsworth will forgive the 
stimulant tale of Thalaba—’t is a turtle soup, highly 





| * From whatever cause, comparatively few letters to 
| Mr. Wynn are printed, 
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seasoned, but with a flavor of its own predominant. 
His are sparagrass and artichokes, good with plain 
butter, and wholesome. 

1805.—Most praise I have had for Amadis, for the 
obvious reason that it excited no envy;—they who 
were aiming at distinction as poets, Xc., without suc- 
cess, had no objection to allow that I could translate 
from the Spanish. But praise and fame are two very 
distinct things. Nobody thinks the higher of me for 
that translation, or feels a wish to see me for it, as 
they do for Joan of Arc and Thalaba. Poor Thalaba 
got abused in every review except the Critical;—and 
yet there has not any poem of the age excited half the 
attention, or won half the admiration. Iam fairly up 
the hill. 

No further news of the sale of Madoc. The reviews 
will probably hurt it for a time; that is all they can 
do. Unquestionably the poem will stand and flourish. 
I am perfectly satistied with the execution—now eight 
months after its publication, in my cool judgment. 
William Taylor has said it is the best English poem 
that has left the press since the Paradise Lost ;—indeed 
this is not exaggerated praise, for unfortunately there 
is no competition. 

1810.—The objections which have been made to the 
style of Madoc are ill-founded. It has no other pecu- 
liarity than that of being pure English, which, un- 
happily, in these times, renders it peculiar. The 
metre has been criticised with equal incapacity on the 
part of the critics. Milton and Shakspeare are the 
standards of blank verse; and by this standard I de- 
sire to be measured: You appreciate the story with 
true judgment, and have laid your finger upon the 
faulty parts. This it is to have the inborn feeling of 
a poet. Of the language you are not so good a judge, 
because you have not mastered the art. 

Very, very few persons will like Kehama; every- 
body will wonder at it; it will increase my reputation 
without increasing my popularity. I care little about 
this; every generation will atford me some half- 
dozen admirers of it; and the everlasting column of 
Dante’s fame does not stand upon a wider base. 

1815.—Nothing can be more absurd than thinking 
of comparing any of my poems with the Paradise 
Lost. With T'asso, with Virgil, with Homer, there 
may be fair grounds of comparison. 


Addressing to a younger bard some admonitions 
against the bad models of their time, he thus con- 
cludes :— 


Jan. 1819,—You will say that this opinion proceeds 
from the erroneous system which I have pursued, and 
which has prevented my poems from obtaining the 


same popularity as those of Lord Byron and Walter | 


Scott. But look at those poets whose rank is estab- 
lished beyond all controversy. Look at the Homeric 
poems; at Dante, Ariosto, Milton. See what it is by 
which those poets have rendered themselves immortal, 
who, after the lapse of centuries, are living and acting 
upon us still. 


In his consolatory doctrine—that to be received 
with general applause ought to be for any poetical 
adventurer the best evidence that he has not de- 
served it—the author of Madoc might count on 
prompt acquiescence from the author of Gelar :— 


1810.—At present, the surest way to become popu- 
lar is to have as little of either thought or feeling as 
possible, 


But how must the habitual indulgence have dulled 
Southey’s native delicacy when he could write 
thus, afier some fierce denunciations of the current 


criticism on his own epics, to the then most popular 
of living poets !— 


July, 1809.—The public never can like anything 
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which they feel it difficult to understand. They will 
affect to like it, as in the case of Burke, if the reputa- 
tion of the writer be such that not to admire him is a 
confession of ignorance; but even in Burke’s case, the 
public admiration was merely aifected. 


The English reader can no longer smile in his 
old serenity over the egotistical extravagancies of 
a Chateaubriand or a Lamartine. We cannot af- 
ford to be so bountiful as to works of other 
classes :— 


I have always flattered myself that my History of 
Brazil might, in more points than one, be compared 
with Herodotus, and will hereafter stand in the same 
relation to the history of that large portion of the new 
world as his work does to that of the old.—v. 133. 


This was bold enough. In another place he pre- 
dicts that as a historian he will rank above Hume, 
Robertson, Gibbon—all the three. We conclude 
with a fragment which, with a very little modifica- 
tion, we could readily adopt :— 


The Doctor is very much like a trifle, where you 
have whipt cream at the top, sweetmeats below, and 
a good solid foundation of cake well steeped in ratafia. 
You will find a liberal expenditure of long-hoarded 
stores, such as the reading of few men could supply; 
satire and speculation; truths, some of which might 
beseem the bench or the pulpit, and others that re- 
quire the sanction of the cap and bells for their intro- 
duction. And withal a narrative interspersed with 
interludes of every kind; yet still continuous upon @ 
plan of its own, varying from grave to gay, and taking 
as wild and yet as natural a course as one of our 
mountain streams.—v. 190. 


Few of our readers, no longer young, can have 
forgotten how commonly, after he had published 
his Book of the Church, wonder was expressed 
that, so exemplary in his manners and so zealously 
upholding our ecclesiastical establishment, he had 
never been induced to take orders. This feeling 
would have been strengthened had the public ob- 
tained access to various letters now printed, in 
which he dwells upon it as one of the wise parts 
of the Romish system, that men often enter the 
service of that church at an advanced period of life, 
after Jarge experience of the outer world, and with 
a wholesome sense of its vanities. We have, how- 
ever, glanced already at the uncertainty in which 
these volumes leave us as to the actual progress of 
his religious opinion; and the truth is that, as far 
as we can see, it was uot until very near the end 
of his active life that he could conscientiously 
have set his hand to the Articles of our Chureh. 
In March, 1832, a chair in the University of Dur- 
ham, then newly projected, was proposed to him; 
and he signified willingness to accept it, provided 
he were made sure of emolument equal to what he 
|must sacrifice. This condition was not satisfac- 
| torily met ; but no difficulty had been started as to 
| the matter of subscription, and we presume it would 
have been as necessary at Durhain as at Oxford, 
Now this is the earliest day at which we have any 
| evidence of Mr. Southey’s being prepared to sign 
| the articles ;—and neither was there any subsequent 
feorisainy for his manifesting his feelings on that 
subject, nor do his letters enable us to form a guess 
!as to what his scruples had latterly been founded 
{upon. In short, they contain nothing at all in the 
‘nature of a distinct confession of his belief Jater 
| than March, 1819; when he wrote a letter, one of 
the most striking in the book, part of which we 
} shall transcribe. A gentleman of ability, person- 
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ally unknown, sent him some MS. work, with a 
detail of his own history, avowing himself a 
complete infidel, and stating that, being resolved 
on self-murder, he wished to leave all his papers 
to him who had so skilfully edited Kirke White’s 
remains. Upon receiving two or three letters from 
Southey, he agreed to drop his suicidal scheme ; 
but at length, after an interval of six years, he 
accomplished it. One letter to this person, while 
still ‘* intent to kill,’’ has been recovered ; and we 
think our readers will concur with us as to its curi- 
osity, when they consider that Southey began his 
Book of the Church in 1811 (vol. iii. 320,) and 
kept working on it at intervals till it was published 
in 1824. Nor is it curious only for the general 
outline of his creed in 1819—the reliance he then 
places on ghost stories, as (apparently) the strong- 
est argument for a future state, strikes us as hardly 
a less remarkable circumstance :— 


Keswick, March 2, 1819. 

Your letter, my dear sir, affects me greatly. It 
represents a state of mind into which I also should 
have fallen, had it not been for that support which 
you are not disposed to think necessary for the soul 
of man. O sir! Religion is the one thing needful. 
Without it, no one can be truly happy (do you not 
feel this?) with it, no one can be entirely miserable. 
Without it, this world would be a mystery too dread- 
ful to be borne—our best affections and our noblest 
desires a mere juggle and a curse—and it were better 
indeed to be nothing than the things we are. I am 
no bigot. I believe that men will be judged by their 
actions and intentions, not their creed. I am a 
Christian; and so will Turk, Jew, and Gentiles be in 
heaven, if they have lived well according to the light 
which was vouchsafed them. I do not fear that there 
will be a great gulph between you and me in the 
world which we must both enter; but if could persuade 
you to look on toward that world with the eyes of 
faith, a change would be operated in all your views 
and feelings, and hope and joy and love would be with 
you to your latest breath. * * * I never fear to avow 
my belief that warnings from the other world are 
sometimes communicated to us in this; and that, ab- 
surd as the stories of apparitions generally are, the 
spirits of the dead have been permitted to appear. I 
believe this, because I cannot refuse my assent to the 
evidence which exists of such things, and to the uni- 
versal consent of all men who have not /earnt to think 
otherwise. But if these things are, then there is a 
state after death; and if there be a state after death, 
it is reasonable to presume that such things should be. 
You will receive this as it is meant. It is hastily and 
earnestly written, in perfect sincerity, in the fulness 
of my heart. Would to God that it might find its way 
to yours! But whether your lot be for life or death, 
dear Sir, God bless you !—R. S.—v. 13. 


The reader of Taylor’s Memoirs will recollect 
both letters by Southey and anecdotes of him suffi- 
ciently in keeping with this un-Athanasian strain : 
it is, however, much more puzzling in the case of 
a stranger—and such a stranger—than with refer- 
ence to an old friend like William Taylor, with 
whom the poet had so often sat at the feet of the 
Unitarian Gamaliels—‘ whose faith stands below 
zero”’ (vol. v., p. 185.) As the other Taylor says, 
it was hardly possible of anybody but a stranger ; 
but how sternly, how bitterly, how fiercely, he was 
apt to express himself concerning the unclean with 
whom he came into collision on any subject of 
religious or political controversy, we need not 
remind any of our coevals. The oddest point is 
that, granting to himself and his early allies the 
amplest indult for strenuous, and in their case con- 





tinued, propagation of the wildest heterodoxies 
and at the same time claiming for himself unlimited 
deference as the mature advocate of antipodal doc- 
trines, he should have carried his self-esteem so far 
as to refuse all charity for comparatively trifling 
mutations of opinion on the part of strangers—and 
this on the ground, not, indeed, that they were 
comparatively trivial, but that they had been 
adopted after mental processes ex facie comparatively 
natural and modest. Begin below zero and end 
with Laud—begin with Tom Paine and end with 
George 1V.—that is quite intelligible ; but if you 
do not advance straight on from stage to stage, if 
you have ever hesitated and retraced a step fot 
consideration, he gives you up. Wonderful to say, 
the same indulgence is your due if you began at 
the right end and moved backwards with unswerv- 
ing steadiness til] you reached the superlative of 
wrong ; but denied if in your unhappy course you 
even for a moment obeyed a saner suggestion and 
faltered or paused before jumping on again towards 
your goal of perdition. ‘Thus he has no objection 
to concede that Cobbett, who started as an ultra- 
tory and ended with the ballot and the sponge, 
might have been an honest politician ; but because 
Jeffrey first applauded Pitt’s Antigallican policy 
and then opposed the Peninsular war, and because 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform his Review 
displayed in the course of thirty years some not 
less salient inconsistencies, Southey avows his 
incapacity to give Jeffrey the slightest credit for 
sincerity. (See Taylor, vol. ii., p. 265.) 

But, to say the truth, we suspect that even Mr. 
Jeffrey might have obtained mercy for his political 
hesitations, had he not been so unfortunate as to 
embrace incurable heterodoxy on the subject of 
Southey’s poetry. One of the most startling reve- 
lations in these Memoirs touches on this head. In 
December, 1807, when Walter Scott, first and last 
a tory, but nevertheless an original contributor to 
the Edinburgh Review, makes an effort to enlist 
Southey in the service of that journal, assuring 
him that Jeffrey ‘* holds his general talents in high 
esteem,’ &c. &c., Southey answers in towering 
indignation that Scott should for a moment suppose 
it possible for him to write in a journal which 
opposed the backing of Spanish Patriots and 
advocated Catholic Emancipation (vol. iii., pp. 
124-127:) very polite to Scott—but is that all? 
Turn back a few pages, and you find that in June, 
1807, there had been a quarrel between Jeffrey and 
the house of Longman, then the chief proprietors 
of the Review—that the Longmans had planned its 
removal from Edinburgh to London, and its future 
management there by some English editor, without 
however (the Longmans being whigs, and at any 
rate not being idiots) the least idea of altering the 
politics of the great organ of whiggery ; and be- 
hold, Southey, on hearing of this from ‘ our 
fathers of the Row,’’ answers immediately that he 
will, in case of such merely editorial change, write 
for their journal, and ** whatever his hand found to 
do, do it with his might,”’ (vol. iii., p. 97.) Now, 
certainly the Edinburgh Review had undergone no 
political revolution between June and December, 
1807 ;— indeed, in his letter to Longman, Southey 
expressly states that he consents to write for it 
‘though disapproving of its principles.”’ But 
Madoe had been sharply handled by Jeffrey very 
shortly before the correspondence with Scott. The 
poet and his critic met once or twice not long after- 
wards, and their meeting was civil; but Southey’s 
letters on the occasion overflow with a sort of con- 
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temptuous merriment which must sadden every 
reader. He makes himself particularly jocose 
about Mr. Jeffrey’s physical stature—which to be 
sure was not much above Napoleon’s—* It is im- 
possible to be angry with anything so little !”’ 

We shall say little more as to the ‘* Quarrels of 
Authors.”? The seriousness of Southey’s amour 
propre was not favorable to him when pitted 
against a persifleur. When about to enter the lists 
with Byron, he says with truth that he has ‘ the 
better cause,’’ but adds, with equal error and pre- 
sumption, ‘* the stronger hand.’’? ‘*I am no self- 
flatterer, Heaven knows!” he tells Mr. Rickman. 
Utterly unjustifiable as Lord Byron was, there can 
be no question of his superiority as athlete and mas- 
ter of fence. The fact is, he was (except for one 
insane moment) cool; he had, we are satisfied, 
little or no real feeling against the Laureate; but 
the Laureate’s history and bearing in literature 
were convenient for him when desirous of holding 
up the reprobation of all soberminded people as the 
mere doing of apostate spleen and pharisaical envy ; 
nor do we think any one can now well fail to see 
the line between his got-up indignation with the 
**quaint and mouthy”’ denouncer of ‘* the Satanic 
school’’—(a phrase which must have given him 
and his satellites many a chuckle)—and the white 
heat of his wrath against the lawyers whom he 
believed to have given aid and advice in the un- 
happy severance from his wife, and therewith from 
England. The moral gravity of Southey’s prose, 
to say nothing of his hexameters, could avail little 
against the concentrated pungencies of Don Juan. 
The wicked world took the laugher’s side. But, 
as Falstaff says, the more camomile is trodden the 
faster it grows. His letters to the clean while the 
battle rages, remind us of nothing so much as Don 
Quixote boasting to poor frightened Sancho of his 
prowess, and never showering more contempt on 
all caitiffs who dare to confront him than when he 
has been most bloodily belabored. Of all the con- 
fidants with whom he delights to expatiate in this 
style, the one most favored seems to be a meek, 
awe-stricken schoolmaster who, ever since college- 
days, had lain buried in some Devonshire village. 
What ‘a sensation one of the Keswick bulletins 
must have made in his Parish Club! 

It may surprise happy innocents who have never 
had any connexion with periodical literature to find 
that these letters abound in tart and sometimes fiery 
reflections on the conduct of the Quarterly Review. 
This style of writing to third parties about those 
with whom he was contented to cooperate, so much 
to his own pecuniary benefit, for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, does not appear to us very becom- 
ing ; he must have been early convinced that, how- 
ever his talents were prized, there was no inclina- 
tion to let him erect at Keswick a chair of virtual 
supremacy over his colleagues ; and we think it will 
be felt that, this point once quite ascertained, he 
should either have dropped the alliance or his private 
sneering and grumbling. No. CLXXV. may be 
tolerably impartial ; for the nmutterings here made 
audible belong to a Lilliput of the dead. We sus- 
pect that Southey had never entirely rid himself of 
his ancient disfavor for Gifford as the editor of the 
Antijacobin. A little personal intercourse would 
probably have put an end to this, but the poet’s 
Visits to town were few, and when here he could 
see scarcely anything of our old governor, whose 
health was feeble, and his habits secluded. The 
two men, we think it certain, never sat at meat 
together. Gifford died without having even once 
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partaken of the late Mr. Murray’s overflowing hos- 
pitality. Hiscurtailments were, we have no doubt, 
judicious. It may be possible that he now and then 
altered four the worse phrases which Southey had 
deliberately pondered and trimmed—he was obliged 
to decide perhaps in a moment. The correspond- 
ence, however, points out but one case in which 
this was clearly so—and we firmly believe that, on 
the whole, even as to mere words, Southey, like 
the rest, owed a great deal to that sharp superin- 
tendent—who after all bore the responsibility. The 
amusing point as to the Laureate is, that he seems 
to have pretty nearly made up his mind to accept 
the helm whenever Gifford should resign it, and 
in anticipation of being invited to do so, which he 
never was, communicates to the same schoolmaster 
who had so long sympathized with his sufferings 
under the editorial pruning and paring, his own 
views and plans for asystem of administration iden- 
tical with the old gentleman’s. He groans over the 
expenditure of time he must anticipate ‘* in correct- 
ing communications when there was anything erro- 
neous, imprudent, or inconsistent with those coherent 
opinions which the Journal should have maintained 
under my care.”’ &c. &e. (vol. v. 127.) 

The monstrous extravagance of the compliments 
exchanged between Southey and the two or three 
bards with whom he was really cordial, will aston- 
ish prosaic minds. We may smile gently when he 
says of Wordsworth that ‘* a greater poet never has 
been nor will be’ (vi. 76). But it is alittle too 
much to be told that Mr. Landor’s Latin verses are 
of ‘* the best kind’’—( Virgil being elsewhere styled 
‘*¢a bad poet”’—vol. ili. 87)—that this gentleman’s 
Julian contains the ‘* grandest image of power that 
ever poet produced,’’ and ‘** never was a charac- 
ter more finely conceived than Julian”’ (iii. 299)— 
that his Gelsr ‘‘ contains the finest poetry in the 
language” (iii. 312) ;—and finally, that Zophiel, or 
the Bride of Seven, by a Mrs. Brooks of New Eng- 
land, who had brought her MS. to the musnud at 
Keswick, is ‘‘ by far the most original poem that 
this generation has produced” (vi. 233). There 
certzinly does not seem to have ever lived a man 
whose judgments of others depended more on their 
expressed opinions of him. 

So many men of letters fall into weaknesses not 
unlike these, that we have felt it our duty to point 
out how such things detract from the estimation 
even of a great author. ‘To recur to pleasanter 
topics—the letters fill up the outline of his domes- 
tic as well as literary life with most abundant detail. 
Everything that regards him in his home character 
is thoroughly delightful. Wise, good, generous, 
and gentle in every such relation, if ever man was, 
was Southey. He joined toa manly spirit the sen- 
sibility of a woman. He frequently wept in his 
sleep when dreaming of the friends and relations 
who were dead ; nor did his affection evaporate in 
sentimental sorrow. He was full of practical kind- 
ness ; fond and playful in his family; strong and 
| steady in his attachments; and prompt to assist 
| depressed genius, or what he took for such, with 
| his patronage and his pen. His benevolence was 
diffusive—but his friendships were few. He was 
aware that his conversation was below the promise 
of his powers, and asense of inferiority in company 
may have chilled those genial manners, and checked 
that flow of soul, which might have been expected 
from the warmth and indeed the real hilarity of his 
nature. How beautifully he describes himself in 
his evening to the author of Philip van Artavelde— 
the only man greatly his junior whom he seems to 
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have taken into his closest confidence! Perhaps 
the most curious part of the confession is that re- 
specting women beyond hisown group. Many will 
probably connect this with one of the most noticeable 
traits in him as an imaginative writer. No other 
eminent one of his own day could be named who 
never reveals the element of voluptuous feeling. 
Those most incapable of showing it as swaying 
them, who the most manfully and chivalrously re- 
strained it in their verse as in their practice, still 
indicate it plainly enough ;—it is very largely inter- 
fused in Coleridge—it is present, though always 
gracefully veiled, in Scott—it is not absent in 
Wordsworth, any more than it was in Milton. 


Most men play the fool in some way or other, and 
no man takes more delight in playing it than I do, in 
my own way. I do it well with children, and not at 
all with women, towards whom, like John Bunyan, ‘I 
cannot carry myself pleasantly,’’ unless I have a great 
liking for them. Most men, I suspect, have different 
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that disturbed and worried him. By-and-by the 
lady in so far recovered that it was judged safe to 
remove her from the ‘ Retreat’? at York, and 
establish her in an upper apartment of Greta Hall. 
Southey thenceforward devoted much of every day 
to her sad seclusion—she was sensible to his atten- 
tions—his appearance always composed and grati- 
fied her. He could hardly tear himself from her 
so long as the good effect of his presence was 
visible—yet the desk-work must not be diminished 
—on the contrary, this illness entailed fresh expen- 
diture. 

The remaining incidents are few. It is suffi- 
ciently known that soon after the publication of his 
Book of the Church, Southey was informed, to his 
utter astonishment, that by the Protestant influence 
of the late Lord Radnor he had been returned for 
Downton, and that he declined the seat on the 
avowed ground that he possessed no qualification, 
nor was shaken by the instant offer of a factitious 





eharactera even among their friends—appearing in 
different circles in different lights, or rather showing | 
only parts of themselves. One’s character being teres | 
atque rotundus is not to be seen allat once. You must | 
know a man all round—in all moods and all weathers | 
—to know him well ; but, in the common intercourse 
of the world, men see each other in only one mood— 
see only their manners in society, and hear nothing 
that comes from any part lying deeper than the larynx. 
Many people think they are well acquainted with me | 
who know little more of me than the cut of my jib and 
the sound of my voice.—vi. 185. 


He had his share in the common afflictions of 
life, and bore them as became one who had attained 
to a happy and constant sense of religion. His 
letters on the loss of children are deeply touching 
—but, above all, those on the terrible calamity that 
came upon him when turned of sixty, through the 
mental disease of his wife. Several years ere this 
occurred we can trace something of that feeling 
which probably begins to chequer the reflections 
of most men, who reflect at all, as soon as they 
have entered on the stage of physical decline—but 
more especially of such as, through vividness of 
imagination, possess memory to an extent unknown 
among those of clay less refined. ‘Thus he says, 
as early as 1824, to one who had, like himself, 
met with a sore bereavement— 





Your ill news had reached me some days ago. There 
are many things worse than death. Indeed, I should 
think any reasonable person would prefer it to old 
age, if he did not feel that the prolongation of his life 
#as desirable for the sake of others. If the event be 


one. Vanity he might have—but it was entirely 
literary; he coveted no such distinctions or deco- 
rations as captivate plebeian ambition. Few can 
have forgotten that early in Lord Brougham’s 
chancellorship (January, 1831) he wrote to Southey 
about a new order of British knighthood, in which 
he wished the Laureate to be enrolled, to which he 
replied, that ‘‘ if there were a Guelphic order he 
should wish to remain a Ghibelline,”’ (vi., p. 136.) 
Every one, too, is likely to recollect that, towards 
the crisis of his first government, (Feb. 1, 1835,) 
Sir R. Peel offered Southey a baronetey—that this 
also he declined on the ground that he had nothing 
wherewith to endow a hereditary title—and that 
Sir Robert then obtained for him a second pension 
of 300/. per annum. The letters of Peel and 
Southey, in connexion with this last affair, are in 
the highest degree honorable to both. We have 
seen it suggested that the minister must have been 
aware of the poet’s straitened means, and offered 
the baronetcy, not in any expectation of its being 
accepted, but by way of giving him a fair occasion 
for stating his circumstances explicitly to himself, 
who had the pension fund, as well as the honorary 
patronage of the crown, at his disposal. We 
must dissent from this view—we do not think such 
a course would have been consistent with the char- 
acter which Sir Robert Peel always acted up to, 
unless when tempted aside by considerations here 
out of the question. Our belief is that he had 
overlooked or forgotten the Downton matter of 
several years previous occurrence, and was simply 
under what must have been the general impression 
|of the world in which he lived, that in an age 





ireaded, the sooner it is over the better ; if it be de-| when, as all knew, some literary men drew large 
sired, the sooner it comes ; and desired or dreaded it | gains, the Laureate must have realized a fortune. 
must be. If there were a balloon-diligence to the | Alas! the preceding Christmas was the very first 





other world, I think it would always be filled with 
pussengers. You will not suppose from this that I 
am weary of life, blest with enjoyments as I am, and 
full of employment. But if it were possible for me 
(which it is not) to regard myself alone, I would 
‘aather begin my travels in eternity than abide longer 
‘na world in which I have much to do and little to 
aope.—v. 191. 


Blest he still was with “‘ many enjoyments”— 
but his ‘ full employment’ was telling on the 
willing laborer—and with his wife’s society he 
not only lost the first of all his pleasures, but an 
ever-watchful dispenser of his scanty income. 
Now for the first time, his unmarried daughters 
not being sufficiently advanced for household man- 
agement, he had to face a world of small troubles 


| at which he found himself in possession of money 
| sufficient for the usual expenditure of a year. Age 
| was creeping on; none of his recent books had 
| been very popular—several had been much other- 
| wise. The average income from his great poems 
|and histories seems to have gradually fallen to a 
mere trifle—one year he states it as but 25/.! 
Great, therefore, was the comfort of the additional 
300/. per annum ; but it came too late to counteract 
| the lifelong overwork. 

| Mr. Southey, about a year and a half after his 
Edith’s death, married Miss Bowles, an old friend 
{highy graced with intellectual accomplishments. 
| But even before the alliance took place (June, 1839) 
the alteration of aspect—the shrinking of his frame 
—the lowered tone of his spirits—nay, a certain 
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confusion of memory, had been apparent to those 
who saw him only occasionally. Very soon after- 
wards he gave way, and by rapid steps sank into a 
state of painless imbecility—incapable of any exer- 
tion—his time spent mostly in wandering slowly 
about his room, taking down this volume or that, 
and finding toys in the instruments of his old indus- 
try, the companions of his bright hours. We 
have no hint of his idle placid dream being inter- 
rupted by any painful flash of reminiscent con- 
sciousness—nothing like the exclamation of Marl- 
borough when he crossed the mirror, ‘* That was 
once a man !’’—or Swift's laying his hand on the 
Tale of a Tub, and closing it with the deep whis- 
er, “* What a geniusI had when I wrote that 
k!’? Tt deserves to be mentioned, as a curious 
physiological fact, that during this melancholy in- 
terval his hair, previously thinned and almost silver- 
white, had recovered to a certain extent its original 
color and curl (vi. 390). The Laureate expired, 
on the 2ist March, 1843, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age. His mental abeyance had been contin- 
ued for nearly four years. 

His figure was tall and elegant—his countenance 
elevated in expression, and finely formed—with the 
exception of the chin, which was too small and also 
somewhat retiring. The portrait by Lawrence 
(now at Draycote Manor) is the best that we have 
seen; but that by Opie, engraved for this book, has 
also great merit. The recumbent statue hy Lough, 
which now covers the grave in Crossthwaite Church, 
receives high eulogy both as a likeness and asa 
work of art. A monumental bust has also been 
placed in Poet's Corner—but we must confess a 
doubt whether cenotaphs should be erected in 
Westminster Abbey to any who have not lost an 
English grave by dying in battle. 

What Raleigh said of some ancient worthy may 
be applied to Southey, that his writings, like the 
Colossus of Rhodes, though they had not been 
praiseworthy for their execution, would have mer- 
ited admiration for their vast bulk. The composi- 
tion of his works was a small part of the labor they 
involved ;—they are all, even to his poems, books 
of research, which obliged him to turn over numer- 
ous volumes for the production of one. Many 
students of a single subject have gone further in 
every branch of learning; but hardly any man has 
claimed so many departments of knowledge for his 

rovince, and travelled more diligently over each. 

he hugest folios of heavy Dutch, long-winded, 
antiquated Spanish, or barbarous and crabbed Latin, 
did not intimidate him. He was unwearied in 
washing the sand for grains of gold, and some- 
times brought away lead and dirt. 

With half a dozen irons in the fire at a time— 
some for profit, and some for fame—he hammered 
them all with sedulous attention. Neither the toil 
nor the anxieties of his precarious profession could 
often abate his constitutional cheerfulness. No 
sooner had he lodged a stone upon the summit than 
he returned to fetch another with undiminished 
vigor ;—it signified nothing that he was frequently 
without sympathy in his task—got small credit and 
less gain. ‘ 

Many men are endowed with mental gifts, who 
want the talent to turn them to account—who are 
unable to cut and polish the diamonds they find. 
Southey was a skilful workman. His materials 
Were grouped in admirable order, and he imparted 
to a narrative his own intelligence. The reflec- 
tions were seldom profound, but neither were they 
trivial, and they usually embodied some natural 
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feeling which appealed to the better sympathies of 
mankind. His pure and perspicuous style com- 
bined the charm of ease with the finish of art. 
Passages of transcendent power he rarely attempt- 
ed, even amidst the buoyancy of youth—never after- 
wards ; but his works abound in those which are 
forcible and felicitous, lively and thoughtful, hu- 
morous also and satirical. Somebody compared 
Coleridge to a muddy torrent, sonorous but not 
transparent; Southey’s delight was in clearer and 
stiller waters. He was only turbid when playful- 
ness degenerrted into fooling. An acute sense 
of the ridiculous, unchastised by the salutary moni- 
tions of a free social existence, enabled him, even 
at the firmest period of intellectual dignity, to find 
mirth in dreary nonsense; and when, writing from 
behind a mask, he gave unlimited scope to his 
wildest fancies in the Doctor, he marred its many 
beauties by conceits which have not contributed to 
his character for wisdom or wit. 

To be concise was among the excellences which 
he proposed to himself, and to which he Jong con- 
ceived he had attained. ‘*Wire-drawing,”’ he said, 
‘*he had never learnt to perform.’? But compres- 
sion requires more time and thought than his habits 
could possibly allow ; and except in occasional sen- 
tences, brevity was not among the merits of his 
style. He was, however, more diffuse in what he 
told than in his manner of telling it. His propen- 
sity was to accumulate where it should have been 
his business to select, and he wearied less patient 
and inquisitive minds by the multitude of trifling 
details. ‘* Wve be to him,” exclaims Voltaire, 
‘* who says everything that can be said !*’ However 
circuitous the road, his pleasure in the journey con- 
tinued to the end. Sir Isaac Newton re-wrote his 
Chronology seventeen times, for the sole purpose 
of making it shorter. Southey’s last copy was 
pretty sure to cover the most paper. It was for his 
advantage to be confined within narrow limits. 
The Essays which he penned grudgingly added 
more to his reputation—even by his own confession 
—than the more dignified performances in which 
he pleased himself and foresaw deathless fame. 
The Life of Nelson—the most popular of his pro- 
ductions—was an imposed task, of which the pub- 
lisher prescribed the size as well as the subject. 
He afterwards related that his materials would 
have extended to ten times the bulk, and had he 
been allowed a larger dish he would certainly 
have served up the milk with the cream. 

His favorite pursuit was ecclesiastical history ; 
but it was the Roman Catholic part of it which he 
had chiefly studied, with a view to his projected— 
alas! only projected—work on the monastic orders. 
In the religious history of England he was far from 
deep. His Book of the Church, though excellent 
in execution, is found in these days of revived 
inquiry to be superficial and incomplete. It makes 
a nearer approach to an elegant abridgment of 
Fox’s Martyrs than to a general view of the 
Established Church. His special religious biogra- 
phies are not obnoxious to the charge of want of 
research. The most enthusiastic Methodist could 
hardly desire a minuter narrative of the rise and 
progress of his sect than Southey has preserved in 
the Life of Wesley. For the rest of the world the 
minuteness is its fault. The story is well and 
impartially told, but clogged with digressions and 
the off-scourings of the subject. In the parts which 
relate to Wesley the monument is felt to be too 
large for a hero who was the agent of great effects. 
without being singularly great himself. Adventi- 
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tious circumstances added much of celebrity to the 
Life of Kirk White. White was a plant of pre- 
mature and sickly growth. His poems are smooth, 
feeble, and vapid, with no originality, and little of 
anything. He owed his notoriety to his evangelical 
principles and the countenance of Southey. When 
a man of letters, whose testimony seemed the more 
impartial that he was opposed to their opinions, 
adopted their disciple and attested his genius, the 
religious party—proud of the distinction—united 
their acclamations and ratified the decree. Southey 
did what he professed—told White's history with 
simplicity and taste; and evangelical enthusiasm 
repaid his extravagant admiration of the Remains 
by excessive panegyrics on the attendant Life. 
Neither bark singly would have floated far. The 
- Life of Cowper, in which piety and real poetry 
were combined, must have presented a theme after 
Southey’s heart. In itself the career was melan- 
choly and monotonous. The hermit’s letters, 
however, describe its petty vicissitudes with such 
sportive grave, that he has interested the world in 
all which concerned him, from the workings of his 
mysterious malady down to the glazing of his 
cucumber frames. Southey was excellent at 
stringing pearls. He has culled with judgment 
the passages which reflect Cowper’s amiable exist- 
ence, and connected them with dexterity. These 
extracts make up two thirds of the Life. The 
portion which is original is pleasant reading, but 
shows a falling off both in force and finish from his 
earlier biographies. His estimate of Cowper's 
writings is meagre and vague—a common fault of 
his literary criticism. He seems suddenly to pull 
himself up when on the point of saying something 
really discriminating. 

The History of the Brazils was a bold experi- 
ment upon the perseverance of the public. The 
scene was remote, the action wanted unity, the 
characters were contemptible, the events destitute 
of grandeur or romance. The utmost rigor in 
choosing the particulars, and art in grouping them, 
were requisite to conquer these inherent defects. 
Never was Southey so blind to the truth that 
** Nature has meal and bran.’’ For a circumstance 
to have happened was reason sufficient why it should 
be told. He broke up a history, already too dis- 
jointed, by wanton episodes, and persisted in con- 
gregating facts without significance, and enterprises 
without result, till he sank the vessel with the 
weight of the cargo. ‘The mind sickens over the 
obscure conflicts of savage warfare, the minute 
topography of petty cities, and the dry descriptions 
of the products of Brazil. There is little animation 
in the narrative to enliven the dulness of the mate- 
rials, and no luminous deductions of policy and 
science to add to their importance. That the work 
is creditable to Southey’s research, that it contains 
curious facts, that there are many pages of classic 
composition, (though the style is not in his happiest 
vein,) is what all would take for granted. Any 
one who opens the book must regret the application 
of such talent and industry to the disinterring a 
mountain of mouldering bones that he might bury 
them again. The necessity to attempt an epitaph 
has alone emboldened us to disturb the sanctity of 
the tomb. 

The History of the Peninsular War is a more 
remarkable instance that a large*amount of good 
writing will sometimes fail to make a good book. 
Here there was abundant interest in the subject, 
but the narrative flags. Military topics were un- 
suited to Southey. His language is devoid of that 
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martial impetuosity which stirs the blood like the 
sound of‘ the trumpet; nor does he make up in 
accuracy what is wanting in spirit. Soldiers pro- 
nounce that he is unlucky in his conceptions of 
their craft—that he misses the point of actions and 
the purpose of campaigns ; and even civilians must 
observe that a battle of his consists of separate on- 
sets without connexion or plan. But everything 
is tolerable compared to the abstracts of parliament- 
ary debates, and the old habit of rendering tedious 
what belonged to his theme by the addition of what 
did not. A siege is the signal to relate the origin 
and fortunes of the town, to talk of its cathedrals 
and monasteries, its pretended relics and the 
wonders they wrought. He must have gone to the 
Peninsula itself for his model, and emulated chroni- 
clers such as Sandoval, who commences the History 
of Charles V. by deducing his genealogy from Adam 
and Eve. Excellent as are portions of Southey’s 
record, the interest goes on decreasing with the 
progress, and what pleased at the beginning gets 
too flat to be endured. 

The Naval History of England, though pub- 
lished in a more popular form, had even less suc- 
cess; nor, in spite of many striking pages, can we 
say that the public was unjust. 

The Letters of Don Manuel Espriella on Eng- 
land, published in 1807, showed a great advance 
from the Peninsular Letters of 1796 ; the style is 
now quite Southeian, and the subjects treated are 
in great part those which to the end most fixed his 
attention. The pictures of English life in the mid- 
dle sphere are true and graceful; but it is evident 
that he had seen very little of higher society. 
What is not least interesting is the contrast which 
his statements often present to the actual condition 
of matters after the lapse of only forty years; 
for example, the imaginary Don hears with 
astonishment that some London newspapers circu- 
late 5000 copies daily (iii. 25 ;)—Portman Square, 
‘* on the outskirts of the town,”’ is approached * on 
one side by a road unlit, unpaved, inaccessible to 
carriages’’ (i. 93 ;)—and clergymen are wholly 
indistinguishable from other gentlemen by any- 
thing in their style of dress (i. 137.) The Collo- 
quies on the Progress and Prospects of Society 
contain a wider and more solemn exposition of 
Southey’s views on the evils of our social state. 
Alas! he is not seldom more successful in detect- 
ing disease than in prescribing remedies. Riche- 
lieu and Father Joseph were arranging a cam- 
paign. ‘ There,’’—said Joseph, putting his finger 
upon the map, ‘‘ there the troops must cross the 
river.”’—** You forget,’ replied the minister, 
** that your finger is nota bridge.”’ Few theorists, 
in their paper plans, have the scrupulous regard to 
consequences which distinguished my Uncle Toby 
when, demolishing his fortifications in obedience to 
the conditions of peace, he forbore to commence 
by a breach in the ramparts, because if the French 
were treacherous, the garrison would be left ex- 
posed. ‘The charm of the Colloquies is the same 
as in so many of Southey’s writings—the graceful 
expression of sentiments which find an echo in 
every uncorrupted heart. The privilege to he 
colloquial has encouraged him to be even more 
paraphrastic than ordinary, or many of the passages 
would be among the best he has penned. The 
idea of summoning Sir Thomas More to be the 
leader in the dialogue was not over-felicitous. He 
is as much the pupil as the master of Montesinos ; 
or, rather, he leaves behind him his supernatural 
wisdom and fills his pitcher at Southey’s cistern 
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We believe we shall not be singular in venturing 


* to say that his articles on similar topics in this 


Review are calculated to inspire a higher notion of 
him as a practical reformer. He was the better 
for writing under a degree of check, and feeling 
that he must carry in limine the assent of a more 
arithmetical mind. The subject of pauperism had 
engaged him from a very early period—it fills a 
large space in Espriella. The cognate one of 
General Education was considered with equal care 
and philanthropy and handled with equal fulness 
and elegance. In fact, Southey gave the first 
effective impulse to not a few of the most marked 
ameliorations of recent years. 

His verse, like his prose, was injured by pro- 
lixity. His idea of poetry was almost the same 
that the old actor had of Hercules when he insisted 
that he should be represented tall and thin, without 
the pithy massiveness assigned him by vulgar 
tradition. This disposition to linger over his 
theme—to prolong his notes till the sweetness of 
the melody is lost in the weariness of monotony— 
he had caught from Spenser, whom from youth to 
age he loved and studied above all the masters of 
song. The tale of Paraguay—written in Spenser’s 
stanza—shows with what fatal fidelity he copied 
this defect of his original. Pope used to say that 
poets lost half the credit they deserved, from the 
world being ignorant how much judgment rejected 
of what genius conceived Southey was an un- 
sparing blotter of verse, but crossed out less than 
he put in. ‘* Much,” he says, speaking of 
the revision of Thalaba, ‘* was pruned off, and 
more was engrafted.”’ ‘* I am correcting Madoc,”’ 
he writes to William Taylor, ** with merciless vig- 
ilance—shortening and shortening—distilling wine 
into alcohol.’? Yet a few months later, when he 
had gone through 1800 lines of the MS., he 
announced to his brother that they had grown 
to 2530. He was never sufficiently sensible that 
in the currency of Parnassus two-and-forty six- 
pences are not equivalent to a guinea. 

This diffuseness assumes various forms. In the 
Tale of Paraguay he repeats an idea half a dozen 
times over, as if aiming to display the richness of 
a stage wardrobe, which for every actor has a 
profusion of dresses. In his minor poems the 
besetting error is mostly shown by pursuing a con- 
ception through its minutest ramifications, or in 
devoting stanza upon stanza to the expression of 
trifles not worthy to be expressed. His larger 
poems abound in passages beautiful in themselves, 
but utterly misplaced. He is forever stopping to 
expatiate upon scenes, and declaim upon ethics, 
when it would have pleased the reader to see the 
action proceed and quicken its pace. His Janguage, 
in all his verse, is usually the opposite of terse and 
condensed. He has Dorie simplicity, but wants 
Dorie strength. Te relates that he read Cowper’s 
Odyssey to cure his poetry of its ‘* wheyishness.”’ 
This he did on the principle that to live with the 
talkative is the way to learn silence, which proves 
his having at last become aware of the fault, though 
he never overcame it. 

Ilis first epic was a juvenile production, which 
his maturer judgment on the whole condemned— 
and perhaps we have already said more than 
enough about it. Madoc he believed (as we have 
seen) would stand and flourish, but acknowledged 
the story to be uninteresting and the passion defi; 
cient. The greater part, in truth, is a cento of 
travels, and little raised above prose in thought, or 
even in phrase. Battles and combats abound, but 





want the fire and animation which agitate and 
hurry on the mind. None of the characters have 
the strongly-marked traits which create an intense 
sympathy, and make them live in the memory. 
They are personifications of virtues and vices 
rather than women and men. The virtuous, who 
are the majority, preach with a monotony of moral 
sentiment, and act with a monotony of heroic de- 
votion, more insipid than winning. But a reperu- 
sal reveals numerous beauties which escaped our 
notice while cutting open leaf after leaf—touches 
of nature and tenderness, strokes of eloquence, and, 
above all, fine specimens of descriptive power. He 
is only not in the very highest class of descriptive 
poets, because he descends to particulars where it 
had been better to give a few bold strokes, and by 
them enable the imagination to fill up the details; 
—and because, by the elaborate distinctness with 
which he isolates his picture, he betrays the artifice 
of a mind not itself thoroughly heated. Coleridge, 
we remember, contrasted him in this respect with 
Homer, to whom he so often likened himself. 
‘¢The modern artist,” said he, ** takes you into’a 
gallery where brilliant canvasses are carefully 
arranged in costly frames—the divine ancient 
carries the key of a rolling panorama.” 

Roderick was a great improvement upon Madoc. 
There is still a meagre fable, of which the catas- 
trophe is foreseen ; a loitering narrative, unseason- 
able description, an excess of pulpit eloquence, a 
too prevailing uniformity of tone and conduct ; but 
there is far more passion, and for once a character 
which arrests attention. Roderick is the poem, 
and the other personages merely touch us through 
their relation to him. The worst defect is the 
total disregard of the spirit of the age, and of the 
contending factions, which should have colored the 
story as the dye the woof, and would have made 
it picturesque in the extreme. The historic out- 
line apart, and the Epic is redolent of England in 
the nineteenth century instead of Spain in the 
eighth. 

The two lyrical tales—Thalaba and Kehama— 
were portions of a scheme for making each of the 
principal mythologies the basis of a poem. His 
purpose was not to display the influence of different 
creeds upon the actions of men, but to develop the 
wild absurdities of the mythologies themselves. 
Neither was historic accuracy a part of his plan. 
He avowedly rejected what he pleased, exalted 
what he took, and added much in the same exag- 
gerated strain. He infused the soul of Christianity 
into the skeleton of heathenism. Instead of their 
natural fruits these false religions produce the 
virtues of the poet’s faith; grapes grow on thorns 
and figs on thistles. No skill could overcome the 
vices inherent in the design, which was the off- 
spring of private predilection, and not of a consider- 
ation of what would interest mankind. The book 
of Revelations was his favorite part of the Bible 
when a boy, and whatever bore a resemblance to 
the visions of the Apocalypse had a charm for his 
fancy. 

Upon a foundation so unpromising he reared 
what is probably his masterpiece in verse. The 
story of ‘Thalaba will not bear criticism; it must 
be judged by the poetry to which it gives birth; 
and this, taken as a whole, is the most vigorous, 
elastic, and picturesque that ever came from his 
pen. ‘The scenes he creates show a strong, if not 
a luxuriant, imagination ; and the unadorned lan- 
guage equally proclaims that a command of image- 
ty, which depends on a facility of detecting resem- 
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blances, was not among his gifts. If it had been 
in the fountain it would have flowed in the aqueduct. 
What little ornament of this class lies scattered 
through his poetry is trite and commonplace. 

Kehama has adinirable passages, but they bear a 
slender proportion to those which are feeble and 
grotesque. It would be difficult to define the limits 
of supernatural machinery—to say where it begins 
to revolt the imagination which it aims to lead 
captive. But Southey was himself aware that the 
subject of Kehama was beyond the sphere of 
general sympathy, and the wonder is that it could 
engage his own. Sancho Panza hung an entire 
night by the roots of a bush which grew on a 
declivity, and discovered when day broke that his 
feet were within a couple of inches of the ground. 
The situation would have seemed awful to any who 
partook his delusion, and supposed him suspended 
over a precipice ;—it only amuses us whom Cid 
Hamet has made aware of the fact. A Hindoo 
might very possibly think the marvels of Kehama 
sublime. 

Southey’s feeling of the fitness between the verse 
and story of Thalaba seems really well founded, 
but his management of his lyrics is open to objec- 
tion. He has carried his irregularity to such an 
extent that the ear continually misses the repetition 
of the metre ; and in poetry, as in music, a recur- 
rence of similar rhythin is essential to harmony. 
The transitions too are as violent as they are 
frequent. He repeatedly passes in the middle of a 
sentence from a solemn measure to jig and singsong, 
and shucks by the incongruity of the parts, where 
his intention, no doubt, was to charm by. variety. 
In place of the undulations of hill and dale we have 
the jolts of a rugged road. The melody is often 
exquisite, but it is fitful and ill combined. Kehama 
exhibits the same disposition to push liberty to 
license. The author's decision that ‘ its metre 
united, in a manner peculiar to itself, the advantages 
of rhyme with the strength and freedom of blank 
verse,’’ will appear strange to any one who com- 

ares the far greater strength and freedom of Dry- 

en's tales with entire sections of the Curse of 
Kehama, which are little removed above nursery 
jingle. In another particular he was somewhat 
capricious ;—he interposed throughout his poems 
lines which either no other mouth could make 
musical, or no other ear would approve. 

The sublimities of religion were not the only 
attractions for him in theological themes. He had 
a particular love for all the perversities of belief 
and practice which have disgraced mankind. The 
lying legends of fraud, and the fantastic freaks of 
Beatin, were sought with avidity and retailed 
with glee. These pious aberrations were provoca- 
tives to mirth, and incidents and language too 
sacred for such use are tricked out in sportive 
rhymes for the amusement of the world. One piece 
of profanity should not be cured by another. But 
Southey in his gravest moodstrod hallowed ground 
with a daring step. In his Vision of Judgment he 
assumed the office of the Creator, and pronounced 
decisions which are veiled from every mortal eye. 
The grounds upon which he admits his elect to 
heaven are as mistaken as the attempt. Wolfe is 
there for his generalship, Handel for his music, Rey- 
nolds for his painting, Chatterton for his poetry. 
He always spoke of his own latter end without any 
of the qualifications which become a creature who 
must make it a continual suit to God that he will 
bear with infirmities and pardon offences. For the 
rest, in spite of some happy lines at the commence- 
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ment, this ambitious attempt to naturalize the Ho- 
meric metre was not generally admired. He says, 
however, that his ‘* compeers” were of a different 
opinion, and expressly dwells on the satisfaction 
which ** women, as far as he could learn, took in 
the new rhythm”’ (v. 77.) The good ladies of Cat’s 
Eden were lenient critics of ill-represented spon- 
dees and monotonous cesura. 

The best of his minor pieces are those in which 
the subject is made subservient to moral feelings. 
A few specimens are of most admirable excellence 
—the Holly Tree and the Lines on his Bookroom, 
for example—many are elegant and graceful ; the 
bulk of them he wished in later years had been 
committed to the flames instead of the press. His 
caution nevertheless did not increase with age. ‘The 
youngest child of his muse was always a favorite, 
however deformed, and it is amusing to observe the 
constant expression of his entire satisfaction with 
newly-composed poems which he afterwards found 
it expedient to re-write. Nothing he sent into the 
world at the beginning of his career can be more 
rude, bald, and pointless, than All for Love and 
The Pilgrim to Compostella, which he published 
in the mellow evening of his days. They are the 
rinsings of the cask when the wine was drawn out. 

He contributed largely to the intellectual pleasure 
of his country, and not a little, we think, to its 
social and economical improvement; but it had 
been better for his fame if his lot had been cast, 
not on * this England and this Now,’’ but a com- 
fortably furnished cell in a Benedictine monastery 
some two centuries earlier. ‘Then—besides that, 
after living easily amidst a proud and an applauding 
corporation, he must assuredly have been canonized 
in due season—his writings would have been 
reverentially collected into a range of folios, and 
no editorial care would have been thought too much 
for their illustration. In our steam-paced age, and 
elbowed by writers more in unison with its impatient 
vivacities, all his solid and elegant endowments 
could win for him at best a secondary place in the 
eyes of men; and we doubt that any future era 
would welcome a complete edition of his works. It 
is, however, impossible that partial reprints should 
not from time to time be called for; we incline to 
think that even now an authentic collection of his 
poems—all the occasional ones being included in 
their original form and in strictly chronological 
order—would be acceptable to the public ; and that 
a judicivus critic might make such a selection from 
his published prose as would fill at least a dozen 
very salable octavus. Even in his Histories many 
of the passages that were tiresome to the eager 
contemporary as interrupting the narrative, are in 
themselves both beautiful and curious, and would 
form rich O:mniana. Of his letters we have spoken 
at sufficient length; here we anticipate not abridg- 
ment but expansion. They present one of the 
most interesting portraitures of the literary charac- 
ter that mankind are ever likely to contemplate, 
and, as respects the better inner life, a lesson of 
true and lovable virtue and purity which never 
was or will be surpassed. Multa pars vitabit Libi- 
tinaim. 





Tue Crownina Fruit or Humanity.—The last, 
best fruit which comes to late perfection, even in the 
kindliest soul, is, tenderness towards the hard, for- 
bearance towards the unforbearing, warmth of heart 
towards the cold, philanthropy towards the misan- 
thropic.—Richter. 
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From the Examiner. 


Foreign Reminiscences. By Henry Ricnarp Lorp 
Hotuanp. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward 
Lord Holland. Longman and Co. 


Lorp Hotuanp has been induced by “‘ the re- 
cent events on the continent’’ to publish what his 
father had written on foreign politics without any 
intention of such immediate publication. Yet the 
manuscript is printed without the slightest verbal 
alteration, and with simply the omission of ‘‘ four 
insignificant sentences.’ It is dedicated to Jérome 
Bonaparte, the only surviving brother of the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

‘* If not wholly impartial,’ the present Lord 
Holland remarks of his father, ‘‘ he is acknowledged 
by all who knew him to have been as candid as he 
was benevolent.’’ He might have said more than 
this—indeed far more than it might have been 
quite becoming in a son to say. The late Lord 
Holland was a noble example of the highest and 
best traits of the English character. He would 
have been a worthy in our worthiest days of 
England. Throughout his public life he was the 
champion of all just causes ; the friend of all who 
fairly sought redress; the fearless advocate of 
liberty, religious and civil, in days disastrous to 
both; a statesman of singular courage and con- 
sistency, a most accomplished gentleman and 
scholar. He had learning without pedantry, and 
wit without ill-nature. His sweetness of temper 
and fascinating grace of manner have been com- 
memorated by many distinguished men who had 
felt their winning potency and charm. But above 
all he had a store of observation and anecdote of 
the richest kind, and a power of applying it with 
surprising felicity to whatever subject might be 
under discussion. 

This book, which we have received too late to 
do other than glance at very hastily, but which 
we cannot help seizing the earliest opportunity of 
introducing to the reader, is a delightful surviving 
proof of that quality in his character. Its anec- 
dotes are told with a charming ease and fulness 
of knowledge. No one so quickly as Lord Hol- 
land detected the notable points, whether of a book 
or a man, or turned them to such happy account. 
We do not read a page of this volume without 
feeling that a supreme master of that exquisite art 
is speaking to us. It comprises recollections of 
the scenes and actors in the stirring drama which 
was played out on the continent between 1791 and 
1815. It opens with the death of Mirabeau and 
closes with the death of Napoleon. 

For the present we must content ourselves with 
fewer extracts than will perhaps satisfy the curi- 
osity of the reader; but they will show the char- 
acter of the reminiscences related, and we may 
return to the book on another occasion. France, 
Denmark, Prussia, and Spain are the countries 
principally treated of. Lord Holland never was 
in Russia, or made any stay in Austria. 

His first visit to France was in 1791, just after 
the death of Mirabeau and the disastrous flight to 





Varennes. Lafayette seems to have been more 
disposed than any other public actor in the revo 
lution to put faith in the king even after that in- 
cident, and his confidence won over the young 
English traveller. But the weakness as well as 
strength of Lafayette is well hit off. 


Lafayette was, however, then as always, a pure 
disinterested man, full of private affection and pub- 
lie virtue, and not devoid of such talents as firmness 
of purpose, sense of honor, and earnestness of zea] 
will, on great occasions, supply. He was, indeed, 
accessible to flattery, somewhat too credulous, and 
apt to mistake the forms, or, if I may so phrase it, 
the pedantry of liberty for the substance, as if men 
could not enjoy any freedom without subscribing to 
certain abstract principles and arbitrary tests, or as 
if the profession and subscription, nay, the technical 
observance of such tests and principles, were not, 
on the other hand, often compatible with practical 
oppression and tyranny. 


Marie Antoinette is treated less tenderly than 
we should have expected. Her ‘‘ amours’’ are 
spoken of, though with the limitation that “* they 
were not numerous, scandalous, or degrading.”? 
We gather that Talleyrand believed her to have 
been guilty in a special instance named, and that 
Madame Campan had confessed it to him. At 


the same time her person is not very flatteringly 
described. 


As I was not presented at court, I never saw the 
queen but at the play-house. She was then in af- 
fliction, and her countenance was, no doubt, dis- 
figured by long suffering and resentment. I should 
not, however, suppose that the habitual expression 
of it, even in happier seasons, had ever been very 
agreeable. Her beauty, however extolled, con- 
sisted, I suspect, exclusively in a fair skin, a 
straight person, and a stately air, which her ad- 
mirers termed dignity, and her enemies pride and 
disdain. Her total want of judgment and temper 
no doubt contributed to the disasters of the royal 
family, but there was no member of it to whom the 
public was uniformly so harsh and unjust, and her 
trial and death were among the most revoltin 
parts of the whole catastrophe. She was indee 
insensible when led to the scaffold; but the pre- 
vious persecution which she underwent was base, 
unmanly, cruel, and ungenerous to the last degree. 


Ox the other hand, a better case is made out 
for Egalité than any writer has yet been bold 
enough, or informed enough, to attempt. His 
false position with the court is shown not to have 
been of his own seeking, and to have ultimately 
driven him reluctantly into the ranks of the ex- 
treme party. His courage is vindicated success- 
fully, his sincerity and truthfulness less so. Lord 
Holland retained his regard for the Orleans family 
to the close of his life. He was one of the warm- 
est defenders of the late King of the French. 

There are some capital notices of Talleyrand. 


Tt was in this visit to Paris in 1791, that I first 
formed acquaintance with M. Talleyrand. I have 
seen him in most of his vicissitudes of fortune; 
from his conversation I have derived much of the 
little knowledge I possess of the leading characters 
in France before and during the Revolution. He 
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was then still a bishop. He had, I believe, been 
originally forced into holy orders, in consequence 
of his lameness, by his family, who, on that ac- 
count, treated him with an indifference and unkind- 
ness shameful and shocking. He was for some 
time aumonier to his uncle, the Archbishop of 
Rheims; and when Mr. Pitt went to that town to 
learn French, after the peace of 1782, he lodged 
him in an apartment in the abbey of St. Thierry, 
where he was then residing with his uncle, and 
constantly accompanied him for six weeks, a cir- 
cumstance to which, as I have heard M. Talleyrand 
remark with some asperity, Mr. Pitt never had the 
grace to allude either during his embass, or his 
emigration, or in 1794, when he refused to recall 
the cruel order by which he was sent away from 
England, under the alien bill. Talleyrand was 
initiated into public affairs under M. de Calonne, 
and learnt from that lively minister the happy fa- 
cility of transacting business without effort and 
without ceremony in the corner of a drawing-room, 
or in the recess of a window. 


Again—of Talleyrand’s bon-mots. The hit at 
Chateaubriand is one of the happiest we can re- 
member. 


** T] faut avoir aimé Mme. de Staal pour connoitre 
tout le bonheur d’aimer une béte,’”’ was a saying 
of his much quoted at Paris at that time, in explana- 
tion of his passion for Mme. Grand, who certainly 
did not win him or any one else by the fascination 
of her wit or conversation. For thirty or forty 
years, the bon-mots of M. de Talleyrand were 
more frequently repeated and more generally .ad- 
mired than those of any living man. The reason 
was obvious. Few men uttered so many, and yet 
fewer any equally good. By a happy combination 
of neatness in language and ease and suavity of 
manner, with archness and sagacity of thought, his 
sarcasms assumed a garb at once so courtly and so 
careless, that they often diverted almost as much 
as they could mortify even their immediate objects. 
His humorous reproof to a gentleman vaunting with 
self-complacency the extreme beauty of his mother, 
and apparently implying that it might account for 
advantages in person in her descendants, is well 
known: ‘*C’était donc,’? said he, ‘* Monsieur 
votre pére qui n’était pas si bien.’? The following 
is more recent, but the humor of it hardly less arch 
or less refined. ‘The celebrity of M. de Chateau- 
briand, the vainest of mortals, was on the wane. 
About the same time, it happened to be casually 
mentioned in conversation that Chateaubriand was 
affected with deafness, and complained bitterly of 
that infirmity. ‘* Je comprends,’’ said Talleyrand ; 
** depuis qu’on a cessé de parler de lui, il se croit 
sourd.”’ 


Our next extract must be an amusing description 
of the King of Denmark of that day, whose condi- 
tion at the time wavered between downright lunacy 
and childish imbecility. 


The Crown Prince, (afterwards Frederick VI.,) 
nephew of our king, was the ostensible head of the 
SS. The incapacity of his father was ac- 
snowledged, and though he continued to sign the 
edicts and public instruments, he was not permitted 
to take any part in the deliberation upon them, nor 
were any of his acts deemed valid, unless counter- 
signed by his son, whom the council had, in truth, 
invested with all the functions of royal authority. 
In fact, the royal signature was preserved as a 
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medical rather than political expedient. The ob- 
ject was to humor and soothe the feelings of the 
deposed monarch, not to give any validity to acts 
which, without reference to such formality, were 
recognized by the courts of justice, and obeyed by 
the people. When first set aside, he had bitterly 
wept at being no longer a king, and adduced asa 
proof of the misfortune which had befallen him 
that he had no longer any papers to sign. To 
satisfy him, they were afterwards offered him for 
signature, and he never declined annexing his name 
to all that were presented to him, from a fear of 
losing that, his sole remaining, but, in his view, 
distinctive prerogative of Royalty. It happened 
once or twice, from some motive of convenience or 
accident, that the Crown Prince put his name to an 
instrument, before it was sent to his royal father 
for his signature ; the jealous old monarch perceived 
it, and when the next paper was brought, he, to the 
surprise and consternation of the courtiers, signed 
** Christian and Co™*,’’ maliciously observing, that 
he was once sole proprietor of his firm, but he found 
it was now a partnership, and would spare his 
associates the trouble of adding their names. His 
insanity was throughout of a playful rather than of 
a malignant nature. When it was the policy of 
the Queen Dowager, his step-mother, to maintain 
him in the exercise of his functions, she used to 
exhibit him at card parties in public. It is usual 
in the North of Europe to score with chalk, but his 
majesty on such occasions diverted himself with 
employing it in a Jess decorous manner. He would 
draw the most obscene figures on the green baize, 
and wink to the by-standers whenever the Queen 
Dowager, with an averted face and affected care- 
lessness, rubbed out the obnoxious representations 
with her cards, her hands, her handkerchief, a nap- 
kin, or anything which she could with some ap- 

arance of absence pass over them for that purpose. 

e continued for many years to dine occasionally 
in public. Though the foreign ministers were 
cautioned neither to provoke nor to remark any of 
his peculiarities, he not unfrequently succeeded in 
disconcerting them. He would, for instance, ask 
them ‘to drink wine, and then throw the contents 
of his glass in the face of the page behind him, and 
when by this, and the addition of sundry grimaces, 
gesticulations, and antics, he had provoked a smile, 
he would suddenly assume a grave and solemn 
countenance, and addressing the minister opposite 
say, ‘* Monsieur l’envoyé parait fort gai? y a-t-il 
quelque chose qui l’amuse!—je le prie de m’en 
faire part.’? Such was the innocent nature of the 
royal insanity. It is a satire or a commendation on 
the institution of monarchy to remark that under 
this absolute prince, whose childishness amounted 
to imbecility and lunacy, the commerce, agricul- 
ture, and prosperity of the kingdom continued to 
improve, the people were relieved from the ancient 
feudal burthens which oppressed them, tranquillit 
was preserved, justice purely and impartially ad- 
ministered, and even the foreign policy conducted, 
throughout a period of unexampled peril and con- 
fusion in Europe, in a manner which, when the 
insignificant resources of Denmark are considered, 
must be acknowledged to be creditable and even 
glorious. 


Our last extract relates some traits of the great 
Napoleon, which seem more than ordinarily worth 
his nephew’s attention just now. They are taken 
from a somewhat elaborate character of the Em- 
peror, which occupies nearly a third of the volume. 





—— 
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Nothing could exceed the order and regularity 
with which his household both as Consul and Em- 
peror was conducted. The great things he accom- 
plished, and the savings he made, without even the 
imputation of avarice or meanness, with the sum, 
comparatively inconsiderable, of fifteen millions of 
francs a year, are marvellous, and expose his suc- 
cessors, and indeed all European princes, to the 
reproach of negligence or incapacity. In this 
branch of his government he owed much to Duroc. 
It is said that they often visited the markets of Paris, 
(les halles,) dressed in plain clothes, and early in 
the morning. When any great accounts were to 
be submitted to the Emperor, Duroc would apprize 
him in secret of some of the minutest details. By 
an adroit allusion to them, or a careless remark on 
the points upon which he had received such recent 
and accurate information, Napoleon contrived to 
impress his audience with a notion that the master’s 
eye was everywhere. For instance, when the 

uileries were furnished, the upholsterer’s charges, 
though not very exorbitant, were suspected by the 
Emperor to be higher than the usual profit of that 
trade would have warranted. He suddenly asked 
some minister who was with him how much the 
egg at the end of the bell-rope should cost? ‘J*ig- 
nore,’’ was the answer.—‘‘ En bien! nous ver- 
rons,’’ said he, and then cut off the ivory handle, 
called for a valet, and bidding him dress himself 
in plain and ordinary clothes, and neither divulge 
his immediate commission or general employment 
to any living soul, directed him to inquire the price 
of such articles at several shops in Paris, and to 
order a dozen as for himself. They were one third 
less dear than those furnished to the palace. The 
Emperor, inferring that the same advantage had 
been taken in the other articles, struck a third off 
the whole charge, and directed the tradesman to be 
informed that it was done at his express command, 
because on inspection he had himself discovered the 
charges to be by one third too exorbitant. When 
afterwards, in the height of his glory, he visited 
Caen with the Empress Maria Louisa, and a train 
of crowned heads and princes, his old friend, M. 
Mechin, the Prefect, aware of his taste for detail, 
waited upon him with five statistica] tables of the 
expenditure, revenue, prices, produce, and com- 
merce of the department. ‘* C’est bon,’’ said he, 
when he received them the evening of his arrival, 
‘* vous et moi nous ferons bien de ]’esprit sur tout 
cela demain au Conseil.’’ Accordingly he aston- 
ished all the leading proprietors of the department 
at the meeting next day, by ‘his minute knowledge 
of the prices of good and bad cider, and of the pro- 
duce and other circumstances of the various districts 
of the department. Even the royalist gentry were 
impressed with a respect for his person, which grat- 
itude for the restitution of their lands had failed 
to inspire, and which, it must be acknowledged, 
the first faint hope of vengeance against their ene- 
mies entirely obliterated in almost every member of 
that intolerant faction. Other princes have shown 
an equal fondness for minute details with Napoleon, 
but here is the difference. The use they made of 
their knowledge was to torment their inferiors and 
weary their company: the purpose to which Na- 
poleon applied it was to confine the expenses of the 
state to the objects and interests of the community. 


Lord Holland dwells at some length on the treat- 
ment to which Napoleon was subjected by the Eng- 
lish government, and on the generous attempts of 
Lady Holland to alleviate his captivity. This part 
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of the volume has much present interest, and will 
be read with great eagerness by all. 





From the Spectator. 

Tuts volume contains the result of observations 
made by the late Lord Holland during various 
residences abroad, and of information furnished to 
him on those occasions, as well as some additional 
gossip talked in London. ‘The subjects to which 
the volume chiefly relates are—the latter part of 
the great Revolution of France; the Court of 
Spain, from the rise of Godoy, the Prince of 
Peace, te Napoleon’s entrapment of the Royal 
Family ; and the career and character of Napoleon 
himself from his outset to his death. The matter 
touches occasionally upon public events and their 
secret causes, but it mainly consists of anecdote 
and character, including sufficient of biography to 
make the characters clearly understuod. The 
most conspicuous persons delineated at full length 
are Napoleon, occupying nearly half the volume, 
and some of his ministers and marshals. The 
Prince of Peace, Charles the Fourth, and Ferdi- 
nand “the beloved,’”’ with the old queen, and 
several of the Spanish ministers, are the second 
subjects as regards elaboration if not interest. 
Louis the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, and some. 
of the principal actors in the revolution, are 
depicted more or less fully. ‘The King and the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, Alexander of Russia, 
Francis of Austria, Metternich, the royal family 
of Prussia, with various subordinate personages, 
are sketched or casually introduced, but always 
with some characteristic anecdote or remark. 

The attractive qualities of the book are great. 
Lord Holland had the faculty of seizing upon the 
salient points of manners, character, and events : 
so that he never wearies his reader by minuteness 
—at the same time, be it said, that he never tasks 
him by profundity. He infuses into his narrative 
the polished ease of the accomplished gentleman 
of the old school. His style is flowing, idiomatic, 
pellucid, and conversational; he appears so 
thoroughly possessed with his subjects, so entirely 
master of what he wishes to convey, and of the 
medium of conveyance, that his words drop from 
him without effort. The style of Chesterfield is 
that of the witty, of Malmesbury that of the diplo- 
matic, gentleman and man of the world; there is 
no effort in what they do, but there is care if not 
pains ; the critic can trace the results of study, 
even if the composition is not studied. Lord Hol- 
land is the fine old English gentleman, to whom 
good manner is so habitual, that he thinks, or 
seems to think, nothing of what he is saying, or 
how he says it; he cannot go wrong. The style 
has the “‘ careless”’ but ‘‘ inimitable graces’’ which 
Gibbon ascribes to Hume. When it is said, in 
addition, that everything in the book relates to 
important public affairs, or to men whose names 
are mostly familiar as household words, it may 
readily be supposed that the volume is full of 
attraction and entertainment. 

The manner is better than the matter, the merit 
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greater than the value. Lord Holland seems to 
have possessed the fault which he is free in charg- 
ing upon others—credulity. He writes down 
whatever gossip he is told, without much consider- 
ation of its likelihood, unless when it makes 
against his prepossessions. It is true, he gives 
what he hears merely as hearsay, without vouch- 
ing for the truth; but he both ‘* swears to the best 
of his belief’’ and tells the story as if its correct- 
ness were unchallengeable. The sentiments, and, 
what is more, the views and judgments which the 
sentiments prompt, are those of old and somewhat 
factious whiggery, though never was faction 
**drawn so mild” or wore such a pleasing face. 
The great blot of the book is one almost inseparable 
from the position of the man. With many great 
or agreeable qualities, the name of Fox is not 
associated with a stern morality. The late Lord 
Holland was born and bred in a very corrupt age, 
and the whole of his manhood, if not the whole 
of his life, was spent in a world that was moulded 
by the example of the Prince of Wales; many 
of whose quondam associates, indeed, were Lord 
Holland's familiars. Those people did not so 
much disbelieve in female honor, as doubt whether 
chastity was honor. Scandal with them was not, 
so to speak, scandal. Upon nothing better than 
his own “‘ belief,’’ or on facts that if true often do 
not bear out his conclusion, Lord Holland attacks 
the reputation of several women, and amongst 
them the Queen of France. He says, her ‘* amours 
were not numerous, scandalous, or degrading.”’ It 
has been truly intimated that all amours on the 
part of a queen are degrading; the judgment 
might have been extended, without excessive 
stretch, to any woman. As regards the plea of 
number, his lordship seems to adopt the jest-book 
excuse of the girl with her bastard child, that ‘‘ it 
was a very little one.”’ 

Besides Lord Holland’s friend Godoy, much of 
the information respecting the events of the Spanish 
court that ended in the invasion of Spain were 
furnished by Charles the Fourth and the queen. 
Lord Holland describes the king in terms only 
one shade less black than his son Ferdinand. 
Charles, however, appears to have been the victim 
of his birth and a bad education. In private, he 
would have been a good-natured but silly man; 
vested with the absolute power of ‘* Yo el Rey,”’ 
he suffered from being unequal to the place. This 
passage about him is characteristic and curious. 


Charles IV. in conversation with me mentioned 
Bonaparte, and his own personal dislike to him, 
more than once. It was whimsical to hear a man 
who had lost a crown descant on the manners, 
talents, and attainments of the greatest man of the 
age, who had obtained one, in terms of scorn and 
disparagement. He could, he said, neither talk 
nor write any language correctly ; and he chuckled 
at his own superiority, by observing, that at Bay- 
onne and elsewhere he, Charles, had kept a diary, 
an effurt of industry and genius, of which he was 
confident Napoleon was incapable. If the notes of 
the royal exile cuu!ld be recovered, I suspect they 
would not raise the literary reputation of the 
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Spanish branch of the house of Bourbon; but as 
he had been exposed to many vicissitudes, and 
must have known the secret of many mysterious 
occurrences, and as, mureover, though unfeeling, 
brutal, silly, and credulous, he was nevertheless a 
man of veracity, it is a matter of regret that the 
MS. on which he plumed himself so greatly should 
have fallen into the hands of the Spanish or Roman 
government, who have in all probability destroyed 
it. Perhaps the memoirs of the Chevalier Azara, 
many years ambassador at Rome and Paris, and a 
man of wit, judgment, and sarcasm, shared the 
same fate. His papers were still at Paris when he 
died, six months after retiring from office at Bur- 
gos. The French government endeavored to 
detain them ; but some, and among them a History 
of Italy, during his time, were saved by his brother, 
and taken to Spain. If extant, they must be valu- 
able. 


According to these pages, there is scarcely a 
royal family in Europe that is legitimate. The 
stories of the House of Prussia should not per- 
haps have been given to the world, unless founded 
upon some better evidence than is produced. 

The Emperor Alexander is rather a favorite of 
Lord Holland: but the stories he tells militate 
against his conclusions, and confirm Napoleon’s 
estimate of the Russian, that ‘* he was a Greek of 
the lower empire’’—with ingratitude, it seems, as 
well as deceit. 


Alexander was perhaps at no period of his reign 
either so popular or so secure in Russia, as the ap- 
parent glory of his achievements seemed to denote 
or as foreigners imagined. Marshal Soult told me 
that, when at Tilsit, he (Soult) was apprized of a 
very extensive conspiracy against him, in which 
Bennigsen, the assassin of his father and the com- 
mander of his army, wasconcerned. Soult, before 
he had consulted his own government on the mat- 
ter, disclosed the whole in a private letter to 
Alexander, and mentioned the names of the con- 
spirators. He showed me the answer of Alexander 
in his own handwriting. He thanks Soult in it 
very warmnly for the information, for he says it 
will be of great use to him, though he does not 
believe that the matter is quite so important (tout- 
a-fait si conséquent) as the marshal supposes. 
Soult added to me, with some bitterness, that the 
letter should some day appear, together with that 
in which the same Alexander refused him an asy- 
lum in his dominions. 


It is remarkable that littleness characterizes 
everything connected with George the Fourth. 
Even when good or right, he is small. Here is 
‘* the first gentleman in Europe” on style. 


Nothing could be less liberal or dignified than the 
subsequent conduct and language of George IV. 
respecting Napoleon and his family ; it was a con- 
trast, not a copy, of the Black Prince to King 
John. Yet the first impression produced on his 
mind by Napoleon’s celebrated letter, if not very 
creditable to the taste or judgment of the Prince 
Regent, was not unfavorable to the writer; he 
remarked, that the words with which it began, 
‘* Altesse Royale,”’ were quite correct and proper ; 
‘* more correct, I must say,’’ added he, ‘‘ than any 
I ever received from Lewis XVIII.” 


The Bonaparte section, which occupies so 


= 
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large a portion of the volume, represents the 
whig notion of the subject, with the masculine 
appreciation and feminine enthusiasm of Holland 
House superadded. The greatness of Napoleon's 
genius, and the fact that he was an enemy of their 
political opponents, blinded the whigs with ad- 
miration. ‘The emperor—who never permitted 
human life, or human law, or natural or estab- 
lished rights, or a sense of truth, to stand for one 
moment in his way—is held up as a martyr and 
a victim, because he was sent (by the tory gov- 
ernment) to St. Helena, as the only means of 
securing peace and quiet. On subjects where 
party is not in question, Lord Holland is just, 
though favorable. In his search after information, 
he has picked up some curious facts, which he 
intermixes with kindly and pleasant commentary. 
His partiality, however, has misled Lord Holland 
as to the placability of Bonaparte. The Duc 
D’Enghien, Toussaint, the Pope, Pichegru, 
Moreau, Hofer, and others, are examples of 
“ vengeance,”’ and pretty strong examples too. 
Boney had neither the magnanimity of a hero nor 
the restraint of a gentleman. 


According to the account of Napoleon himself, 
it was in Egypt that he weaned his mind from all 
those republican illusions in which his early growth 
in fame had been nursed. It is certain that after 
his elevation to the consulship he seldom if ever be- 
trayed any such propensities. But those who knew 
him early and well have assured me that the scenes 
of the Revolution had estranged and even disgusted 
him with democracy; that, exclusive of that 
repugnance to all popular interference with author- 
ity which the possession of power breeds, he con- 
scientiously checked every tendency to revive in 
France, or to produce elsewhere, any excesses of 
that nature, from a conviction that the evil created 
by them is immediate and certain, the ultimate 
good to be derived from them uncertain and prob- 
fematical. Ile knew, indeed,.that his glory and 
power were the offspring of the Revolution. He 
felt, perhaps he regretted too much, that the 
enemies of that great change hated ‘ the child’’ 
and supposed ‘* champion of Jacobinism.’? He was 
not even without apprehension that the prosperity 
and stability of his government, whether called 
consular, regal, or imperial, would depend on_ the 
prevalence of those principles on which great 
national changes are founded and justified. Yet he 
was nevertheless disposed to endanger some of his 
personal security rather than to foment a spirit 
which he deemed incompatible with tranquil gov- 
ernment and a due administration of justice. Like 
our Elizabeth, his principles and (though not to an 
equal degree) his temper too were at variance with 
his position. * * * 

apoleon, even in the plenitude of his power, 
seldom gratified his revenge by resorting to any act 
either illegal or unjust, though he frequently in- 





extended yet such disputed authority, can so much 
be said? Of Washington? of Cromwell? But 
Washington, if he had ever equal provocation and 
motives for revenge, certainly never possessed such 
power to gratify it. His glory, greater in truth 
than that of Cesar, Cromwell and Bonaparte, was 
that he never aspired : but he disdained such power ; 
he never had it, and cannot therefore deserve im- 
moderate praise for not exerting what he did not 
possess. In the affair of General Lee, he did not, 
if I recollect, show much inclination to forgive. 
Even Cromwell did net possess the power of re- 
venge to the same extent as Napoleon. There is 
reason, however, to infer from his moderation and 
furbearance that he would have used it as sparing- 
ly. But Cromwell is less irreproachable on the 
score of another vice, viz., ingratitude. Napoleon 
not only never forgot a favor, but, unlike most am- 
bitious characters, never allowed subsequent inju- 
ries to cancel his recollection of services. He 
was uniformly indulgent to the faults of those whom 
he had once distinguished. He saw them, he 
sometimes exposed and rectified, but he never pun- 
ished or revenged them. Many have blamed him 
for this on the score of policy ; but if it was not 
sense and calculation, it should be ascribed to good- 
nature. None, I presume, will impute it to weak- 
ness or want of discernment. 


This account of Napoleon’s ideas on religion is 
curious, and we think new. 


Whatever were the religious sentiments of this 
extraordinary man, such companions were likely 
neither to fix nor to shake, to sway nor to alter 
them. I have been at some pains to ascertain the 
little that can be known of his thoughts on such 
subjects ; and, though it is not very satisfactory, 
it appears to me worth recording. 

In the early periods of the revolution, he, in 
common with many of his countrymen, conformed 
to the fashion of treating all such matters, both in 
conversation and action, with levity and even 
derision. In his subsequent career, like most men 
exposed to wonderful vicissitudes, he professed, 
half in jest and half in earnest, a sort of confidence 
in fatalism and predestination. But on some 
solemn public occasions, and yet more in private 
and sober discussion, he not only gravely dis- 
claimed and reproved infidelity, but both by actions 
and words implied his conviction that a conversion 
to religious enthusiasm might befall himself or any 
other man. He had more than tolerance—he had 
indulgence and respect for extravagant and ascetic 
notions of religious duty. He grounded that feel- 
ing not on their soundness or their truth, but on 
the uncertainty of what our minds may be reserved 
fur, on the possibility of our being prevailed upon 
to admit and even to devote ourselves to tenets 
which at first excite our derision. It has been ob- 
served that there was a tincture of Italian super- 
stition in his character ; a sort of conviction from 
reason that the doctrines of revelation were not 
true, and yet a persuasion, or at least an appre- 


dulged his ill-humor by speaking both of and to! hension, that he might live to think them so. He 
those who had displeased him in a manner mortity-| was satisfied that the seeds of belief were deeply 
ing to their feelings and their pride. The in-| sown in the human heart. It was on that principle 


stances of his love of vengeance are very few; | 
they are generally of an insolent rather than a san- | 
guinary character, more discreditable to his head | 
than his heart, and a proof of his want of manners, | 


taste, and possibly feeling, but not of a dye to affect 


that he permitted and justified, though he did not 
dare to authorize, the revival of La Trappe and 
other austere orders. He contended that they 
might operate as a safety-valve for the fanatical 


‘and visionary ferment which would otherwise burst 
his humanity. Of what man, possessed of such | 


forth and disturb society. In his remarks on the 
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death of Duroc, and in the reasons he alleged 
against suicide, both in calm and speculative dis- 
cussion and in moments of strong emotion, (such 
as occurred at Fontainbleau in 1814,) he implied 
a belief both in fatality and providence. 

In the programme of his coronation, a part of the 
ceremony was to consist in his taking the commun- 
ion. But when the plan was submitted to him, he, 
to the surprise of those who had drawn it, was 
absolutely indignant at the suggestion. ‘* No 
man,’’ he said, ‘‘ had the means of knowing, or 
had the right to say, when or where he would take 
the sacrament, or whether he would or not.’”’ On 
this occasion, he added, that he would not; nor 
did he. 

There is some mystery about his conduct in 
similar respects at St. Helena, and during the last 
days of his life. He certainly had mass celebrated 
in his chapel while he was well, and in his bed- 
room when ill. But though I have reason to be- 
lieve that the last sacraments were actually admin- 
istered to him privately a few days before his 
death, and probably after confession, yet Count 
Montholon, from whom I derive indirectly my in- 
formation, also stated that he received Napoleon’s 
earnest and distinct directions to conceal all the 
preliminary preparations for that melancholy cere- 
mony from all his other companions, and even to 
enjoin the priest, if questioned, to say he acted by 
Count Montholon’s orders, but had no knowledge 
of the emperor’s wishes. 

It seems as if he had some desire for such assur- 
ance as the Church could give, but yet was ashamed 
to own it. He knew that some at St. Helena, and 
more in France, would deem his recourse to such 
consolation infirmity; perhaps he deemed it so 
himself. Religion may sing her triumph, phi- 
losophy exclaim ‘* pauvre humanité,’’ more impar- 
tial scepticism despair of discovering the motive, 
but truth and history must, I believe, acknowledge 
the fact. 


Talleyrand, to whom Lord Holland was indebted 
for many particulars respecting Napoleon, describes 
him, with his wonted penetration, as badly brought 
up. His remarks on his old master are always 
shrewd, and generally just. 


‘Tl produisait beaucoup,”’ said M. de Talley- 
rand tome. ‘*C’est incalculable ce qu’il produi- 
sait, plus qu’aucun homme, oui, plus qu’aucun 

uatre hommes que j’aie jamais connus. Son génie 

tait inconcevable. Rien n’égalait son énergie, son 
imagination, son esprit, sa capacité de travail, sa fa- 
cilité de produire. Il avait de la sagacité aussi. Du 
coté du jugement il n’était pas si fort; mais encore 
quand il vouloit se donner le temps il savoit profiter 
du jugement des autres. Ce n’était que rarement 
que son mauvais jugement l’emportait, et c’était 
toujours lorsqu’il ne s’étoit pas donné le tempes de 
consulter celui d’autres personnes.’’ Among his 
projects were many connected with the arts and 
with literature. They were all, perhaps, subservi- 
ent to political purposes, generally gigantic, ab- 
ruptly prepared, and in all likelihood as suddenly 
conceived. Many were topics of conversation and 
subjects for speculation, not serious, practical, or 
digested designs. Though not insensible to the 
arts or to literature, he was suspected latterly of 
considering them rather as political engines or 
embellishments than as sources of enjoyment. M. 
de Talleyrand, and several artists, concurred in 
saying that “il avait le sentiment du Grand, mais 
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non pas celui du Beau.”? He had written ‘* bon 
sujet d’un tableau”’ opposite to some passage in 
Letourneur’s translation of Ossian; and he had 
certainly a passion for that poem. His censure on 
David, for choosing the battle at the straits of 
Thermopyle as a subject for a picture, was that 
of a general rather than connoisseur : it smelt, if I 
may say so, of his shop ; though perhaps the real 
motive for it was dislike to the republican artist, 
and distaste to an act of national resistance against 
a great military invader. ‘* A bad subject ;”’ said 
he ‘* after all, Leonidas was turned.’’ He had the 
littleness to expect to be prominent in every picture 
of national victories of his time, and was displeased 
at a painting of an action in Egypt fur Madame 
Murat, in which her wounded husband was the 
principal figure. Power made him impatient of 
contradiction, even in trifles; and latterly he did 
not like his taste in music, for which he had no 
turn, to be disputed. His proficiency in literature 
had been variously stated. He had read much, but 
had written little. In the mechanical part he was 
certainly no adept; his handwriting was nearly 
illegible. Some would fain persuade me that that 
was intentional, and merely an artifice to conceal 
his bad spelling ; that he could form his letters 
well if he chused, but was unwilling to let his 
readers know too exactly the use he made of them. 
His orthography was certainly not correct; that 
of few Frenchmen, not professed authors, was so 
thirty years ago; but his brothers Lucien and 
Lewis, both literary men, and both correct in their 
orthography, write a similar hand, and nearly as 
bad a one as he did, probably for the same reason, 
viz., that they cannot write a better without great 
pains and loss of time. 

Napoleon, when consul and emperor, seldom 
wrote, but he dictated much. It was difficult to 
follow him, and he often objected to any revision 
of what he had dictated. When a word had 
escaped his amanuensis, and he was asked what it 
was, he would answer, somewhat pettishly, ‘* Je 
ne répéterai pas le mot. Réfléchissez, rappelez 
vous du mot que j’ai dicté, et écrivez-le, car pour 
moi je ne le répéterai pas.”’ Tallyerand, interested 
possibly in discrediting any posthumous writings, 
was very earnest, soon afler the news of his death 
arrived, in inculeating on me and others the per- 
suasion that Napoleon never did and never could 
dictate. ‘Il disait, il ne dictait pas; on ne 
pouvait écrie sous sa dictée. Il ne sgavait ni 
dicter ni écrire.”” But, excepting Talleyrand and 
Charles IV. of Spain, 1 never heard any one 
express a doubt of his powers of composition, or 
his habits of dictating. 





From the Examiner. 

The Lexington Papers; or, some account of the 
Courts of London and Vienna, at the conclusion 
of the Seventeenth Century. Extracted from the 
Official and Private Correspondence of Robert 
Sutton, Lord Lexington, British Minister at 
Vienna, 1694-1698. Selected from the Orig- 
inals at Kelham, and Edited, with Notes, by the 
Hon. H. Manners Sutton. Murray. 


Turse papers were lately discovered, almost 
buried under dust, in some partially concealed 
closets in the library at Kelham, the family seat of 
the Suttons. With them were a series of letters, 
equally complete, written during Lord Lexington’s 
embassy to Madrid in 1712-1713. Mr. Sutton does 
not say why he has not included the Madrid cor- 
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respondence in the present volume, though it would 
certainly illustrate a period of more than common 
interest ; but it will probably form the subject of a 
future publication. Of the present we have good 
report to give. There is little absolute value in 
its contents, historically speaking ; but they supply 
several striking and some amusing illustrations of 
characters already known in history, and are a 
contribution really important to the history of man- 
ners and society at the close of the seventeenth 
century. The non-official letters are admirable in 
this respect ; though it may be doubtful if their 
writers, in one or two instances at least, would 
have been quite easy at the notion of emerging 
from beneath the dust of the library at Kelham. 
Nevertheless, we hold ourselves the gainers, and 
are grateful to Mr. Sutton for much entertainment. 
His notes are unusually careful and correct; and 
if we had to record more frequent examples among 
the members of old English families, of the kind 
of interest with which his family archives have 
inspired Mr. Sutton, our English history would be 
a truer history than it now can ever hope to be. 

The second and last Lord Lexington was not a 
person of much political consideration in his day, 
but he enjoyed the favor and friendship of William 
the Third, and discharged several foreign missions 
with credit. His most important ministerial office 
was at the ‘‘ Council of Trade and Plantations,’’ 
when that board was established in 1695. But 
both befure and after he was a lord of the bedcham- 
ber, and in that character attended William when 
he died. Some doubt rests upon the continued 
sincerity of his revolution principles, which his 
descendant fails to remove. It is clear that he 
acted cordially with Bolingbroke in the latter part 
of Anne’s reign, and was named to the ministry, 
which the queen’s sudden death exploded. He 
escaped impeachment, but was severely handled by 
Walpole, and passed the rest of his days in retire- 
ment. 

It was precisely the course which Prior and 
Parnell took, and which Stepney favored, though 
he had not quite the same opportunity as his 
brother wits and scribes of showing the versatility 
of his principles. ‘I am of opinion,” says Step- 
ney to Lord Lexington, in a letter which seems to 
anticipate, by some score of years very nearly, the 
course of his noble correspondent, ‘‘ that passive 
obedience, in point of politics, is a wiser maxim 
than it is in religion ; and if you resolve to go on 
cheerfully, 1 am assured your lordship will be called 
inio the vineyard at the eleventh hour, and have an 
equal reward with those who began at the seventh.” 

Certainly these minor wits and literary men cut 
but a poor figure in their non-official letters, as 
reported in a correspondence of this kind. Step- 
ney’s are better than Prior’s: but in both there is 
a strained effort of humor which commonly misses 
its mark, and only succeeds in exhibiting the wri- 
ters even less successfully writing from my lord's 
information than eagerly tumbling for my lord’s 
amusement. It is impossible not to laugh, but one 
would rather that the laugh had not been raised for 
us by such men as these. For that Prior was a 
man of genius no one can doubt ; and even Stepney 
had points of merit in his verse which lift him 
above the ordinary level of the booksellers’ Collec- 
tions. 

Our first extract exhibits both these whig em- 
ployés (Stepney was at this time in daily expecta- 
tion of his Dresden mission) in correspondence 
with Lord Lexington. 





MR. PRIOR TO LORD LEXINGTON. 


Hague, Nov. 19, 1694. 

For news here I have no other than that the king 
was very merry on Monday night at Mrs. D’Odyck’s 
ball, where he led in your sister Kaunitz, so bedaubed 
with diamonds, that one might mistake her for Mrs. 
Barry in the ‘* Maiden Queen ;’’ she danced, too, a 
little like Mrs. Barry, with her up, her toes in, 
and her head below her shoulders, much to the satis- 
faction of the Envoyess of Lapland, who mended the 
matter with my Lord Cutts, who had only the pre- 
tence of having his foot broke for dancing most 
exquisitely ill. Lord Selkirk lost a heart there, and 
one of the States a diamond buckle of greater value. 

I just now receive your lordship’s to Mr. Blathwayt 
and Stepney. I am a little jealous of the last, since 
there came not one word to him who is from his heart 
and soul, &c., &c. 





MR. STEPNEY TO LORD LEXINGTON, 


London, Nov. 21, 1694, 

The first day when the Parliament was opened, and 
yesterday, some jests have flown about, as is usual, in 
the beginning of session, when people come up to 
town full of ill-natured reflections. The three chief 
members who have been taken notice of for talking 
freely, are Sir Edward Seymour, Jack Howe, and Sir 
J. Thomson. You know, my lord, the two first are 
grumbletonians for being turned out, and the last has 
a mind to bea lord. The king has got cold as he was 
hunting last Saturday. He had shiverings last night 
as if he would have an ague, but to-day he is better. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is taken ill of an apo- 
plexy since Sunday, and, I believe, will die. Mr. 
Roberts (brother to Lord Radnor) has married my 
Lady Mary Warrington, who will be worth 12,000/. 
tohim. He fell sick soon after the ceremony of mar- 
riage. His illness hindered him to dance at our ball, 
which was very: fine. Perhaps my Lady Lexington 
may be desirous to know the persons who performed, 
The Duke of St. Alban’s danced the best rigadoon, 
the Duke of Richmond the best minuet, the Duke of 
Northumberland was graceful in a courant ; the rest 
were Lord Essex, young Overkirk, Sir Scroop Howe’s 
son, and Mansy Howe, who made but indifferent stuff 
of it. Our women were the Duchess of Grafton, my 
Lady. Essex, my Lady Macclesfield, Mrs. Villiers, 
Mrs. Grenville, Mrs. Moon, Lady Betty Cromwell, and 
Lady Betty Cavendish. 

I would have given you more of this chat, but time 
draws nigh for making up their pacquets at the office. 
Nothing is yet done either in my business, or in Mr. 
Prior’s, because Duke Shrewsbury has been indisposed 
with the colic for three or four days, but now he 
begins to find himself something better. 


In a subsequent letter Prior refers with a certain 
bitterness in his humor to the scanty and irregu- 
larly-transmitted pay vouchsafed to such men as 
Stepney and his fellow envoys, describing them- 
selves as staying abroad only because they have 
nothing at home, and as sent to preach politics as 
the apostles were on a better errand, without purse 
or scrip! 


**In the midst of thy anger remember justice,”’ 
says the wise man, so I must own I have got money 
enough out of the treasury to secure me and mine 
from starving till towards April, upon which I make 
so great a figure that everybody takes me for a resi- 
dent, and two or three public ministers have been 
dupes enough to invite me to dinner. Stepney has 
got 41. a day and 300/. advanced for equipage, which, 
being a very discreet person, he intends (I presume) 
to spend before he leaves London, for as yet I do not 
hear when he will set out. 


The volume contains occasional proof, in the 
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letters of William’s ministers, of the singular 
reserve of the king on matters of foreign policy— 
but we purposely avoid what more strictly belongs 
to history, and confine our extracts to the illustra- 
tion of character and manners. 

William’s grief at the death of Mary is thus 
described by the Duke of Shrewsbury : 


Never did grief appear more general in a town, or 
more real sorrow in a court ; and his. majesty’s afflic- 
tions have been so passionate, and the neglect of his 
health so great, that it has given too just grounds for 
that request the lords and commons have made to him 
to take more care of his own person. 


And thus by Mr. Vernon, afterwards secretary 
of state : 


It was but two nights since that he has been per- 
suaded to lie out of her bedchamber, and then he 
would only remove to the next room. He has scarce 
got any sleep or taken any nourishment, and there is 

ardly any instance of so passionate a sorrow as the 
king has been overtaken with, which seemed excessive 
while life yet lasted, and ’t is risen to a greater degree 
since ; so that he can hardly bear the sight of those 
that were most agreeable to him before. He had some 
fits like fainting yesterday, but to-day they have 
prevailed on him to bleed. 


On the other hand, Prior (who held a small 
appointment at the time in Mary’s establishment) 
thinks it becoming to grin and grimace at the news 
after the following tasteless fashion. 


MR. PRIOR TO LORD AND LADY LEXINGTON. 


Hague, Jan. 24,1695. 
Since the horrid loss of her majesty, at the naming 


of which my lord will sigh and my lady will cry, |, 


protest [ have written nothing but nonsense, which is 
a present I humbly offer to sume of my correspond- 
ents, but it is not so very proper for you. Upon this 
occasion I have lost my senses and 100/. a year, which 
is something for a philosopher of my circumstances ; 
but Deus providebit, which being interpretel is (to 
my lady) God will provide, is my motto, (and for it I 
hope Mrs. Davers will have a good opinion of me, for 
it is taken from the Scripture.) I have given notice 
of this cruel change to the states and ministers here, 
in a long trailing clo.k and a huge band, the one 
quite dirty with this thaw, the other really slubbered 
with my tears. [am so much in earnest in this sad 
affair that people think [ am something very consid- 
erable in England, that have such a regard to the 
public, and it makes me ery afresh when they ask me 
in what county my lands are. Whether this proceeds 
from loyalty or interest God knows, but I have truly 
eried a basin full. Je ne puis plus; ’tis impossible 
for me to tell you the sorrow that reigns universally 
in Holland ; these people, who never had any passions 
before, are now touched, and marble weeps. I dare 
not presume to tell my lord how I think our affairs 
will go in England ; he has better correspondence 
there than I; [ only say we expect the king will make 
the campaign, and the public be left in the hands of 
commissioners. I have had here my Lord Paget’s 
secretary, who is gone into England on his lordship’s 
affairs; he speaks of my Lord Lexington as he ought, 
and not one word of his own master, which is a sign 
in whose house bread and beer is most plentiful, for 
amongst all secretaries there is a great correspondence 
between the brain and the stomach. Stepney is not 
yet come from England ; he has got -tl. a day, and 
300/. equipage money, with the advantage of a frost 
that keeps him on that side. God Almighty turn all 
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ill from your lordship and your family, and make us 
all less melancholy. 
I am, very sincerely, 
(My lord and good lady,) 
which I think was the style in Cranmer’s time, . 
&e. &e. 


Subsequently, Stepney, then on his way to Dres- 
den, writes of it from Wesel in the following 
strain : 


I have several elegies from good hands on the 
queen’s death, which I will forward to Vieuna for 
their entertainment when I get to Dresden. I have 
had no time to settle to it, and could only hammer 
out one distich upon the queen’s dying resolutely, and 
the king’s grieving immoderately, which is as fol- 
lows :— 


So greatly Mary died and William grieves, 
You ’d think the hero gone, the woman lives. 


Which a friend has thus burlesqued :— 


Sure Death ’s a Jacobite that thus hewitches, 

His soul wears petticoats, and hers the breeches ; 
Alas! alas! we ‘ve err’d in our commanders, 

Will should have knotted and Moll gone for Flanders. 


And a month or two later Prior recurs to it at 
the commencement of a letter in other respects 
humorous, reckless, and characteristic enough to be 
worth quoting. One may see what different rea- 
sons induce a man to be satisfied with ‘* cold meat 
for thirteen days’’ by comparison of Andrew Mar- 
vel’s lot with that of Prior and his secretary. 


MR. PRIOR TO LORD AND LADY LEXINGTON. 


Hague, March 1, 1695. 
Tam as yet so afflicted for the death of our dear 
mistress, that I cannot express it in bad verse, as all 
the world here does ; all that I have done was to-day 
on Scheveling Sands, with the point of my sword: 


Number the sands extended here ; 
So many age virtues were ; 
Number the drops that yonder roll ; 
So many griefs press William’s soul. 


The fair ones are all well here; Madame Kaunitz 
wins money, and Madlle. Starenburg hearts. Our 
Lady Eleanor Colvil, my Lord Clancarty’s sister, who 
ran over seas after Count Dona, and (which is worst) 
married him, has stayed for him here these three 
months very lovingly, while he has been with a co- 
median at Brussels; they met two days since, and all 
is joy and ecstasy. Count Frize is at the Hague, 
keeps a very good house, and I dine with him very 
often, where we drink my Lord Lexington’s health 
regularly after the king’s. I have had the women— 
namely, as we say in memoirs, Countess Frize, 
Countess Dona, an ugly s‘ster that they call Esperan- 
za, and an &ca. of the fair sex—to dine with me; 
which day cost me fourteen pounds, of which I have 
one from my great master per diem, and consequently 
Abraham and [ eat cold meat thirteen days, and con- 
cluded like Solomon, that all was vanity. Mrs. 
Davers ought not to know this, for the man that 
treats married women thus is not likely to make a 
fiithful lover, and he who spends fourteen times more 
than he has will not be the properest husband that a 
woman of her prudence would choose. 

I must take my lady’s excuse that the paper is full, 
but a true secretary should take another leaf and spoil 
it, though it be but to make my leg, and tell my dear 
lord and good lady with how much truth Iam, &c. &c. 


In connection with these letters the reader would 
find it amusing to compare Prior's heart-breaking 
strains commencing— 


At Mary’s tomb, sad, sacred place, 











REJECTED ADDRESSES.—JOANNA BAILLIE. 


—though in truth he seems himself to have thought 
them only sufficiently good to be worth saving from 
‘“ singeing pullets, or being laid under pies.” 


MR. PRIOR TO LORD LEXINGTON. 


Hague, May, 27, 1695. 
God knows how my body is to be disposed of ; I 
believe Ratisbonne will yet be my share. All I can 
bring cold Mr. Blathwayt to, is that we will look after 
you, Mr. Prior. Sir William ‘Trumbull has mentioned 
me very kindly to the king, and I will prevail with 
him to recommend my establishment to Mr. Blath- 
wayt. If he mention me, I see no great difficulty in 
the affair ; in the mean time, [ saunter at court like 
other mortals, and meet the king in the forehant in 
my own coach to show him something for his money. 
Your lordship must excuse my troubling you with my 
own affairs ; if they prosper, it is to be attributed to 
your goodness to me, et cetera, for I swear I can’t 
write sense upon that subject. And to show how 
much better my verse is than my prose, I add this 
m, which I have given to everybody but the king. 
po my lady will put up her thread in t’other, or 
pin her hair in it. God preserve it from singeing 
pullets, or being laid under pies. 


There are some translated Paris letters in the 
volume which contain occasionally a good anecdote. 
Here is one: 


A few days ago two ladies met in a narrow street at 
ten o’clock in the morning. Neither chose to permit 
her carriage to be drawn back, and they remained 
without moving for six hours. A little after twelve 
o’clock they sent for some refreshment for themselves 
and food for their horses. Each was firmly resolved 
to stay the night there rather than go back ; and they 
would have done so, but a tavern-keeper in the street, 
who was prevented by their obstinacy from bringing 
to his door a cart laden with wine, went in search of 
the commissary of the district, who at length, but 
with much trouble, succeeded in affecting an arrange- 
ment upon these terms—that each should retire at 
the sume moment, and that neither should pass 
through the street. 


And here another, which would versify into a 
fine horrible ballad—as grand and ghastly as 
Alfred Teunyson’s ** Sisters.”’ 


The parliament has lately confirmed the sentence 
of death passed on two daughters of a gentleman of 
Anjou, named Madaillon, for the murder of the lover 
of their younger sister. It appears that he was en- 
gaged to be married to the eldest sister, but deserting 
her, and passing over the second, he transferred his 
addresses to the youngest. The two elder sisters, in 
revenge, invited him to play at blind-man’s-bulf, and 
while one bound his eyes, the other cut his throat. 


Sometimes a few lines of a letter convey vividly 
the unsettled state of a kingdom still heaving with 
the waves of change. 


MR. CARTWRIGHT TO LORD LEXINGTON, 


May 4, 1695. 
I wish I could persuade you to turn your plate into 
money ; for if a revolution should happen, and Mr, 
Mob is much dreaded, you may repent. I am sure 


the interest of your money will more than pay for 
fashion again. 


But we must stop our extracts, though not for 
any lack of amusing matter. There are some 
details of the conspiracies against William at the 
close of his reign which we would gladly have 
quoted from. And there is a whimsical account 
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of Doctor Busby’s will in which, to every sum of 
money Lequeathed, the good old pedagogue seems 
to have tacked on a lecture. ‘* He could not 
forbear being a pedant in his will, imposing exer- 
cises to the world’s end.”’ 





Rejected Addresses ; or the new Theatrum Poetarum. 
By James Smitru and Horace Smitn. Twenty- 
second Edition, with additional Notes. Mur- 
ray. 

This little book, now world-famous, stands no 
longer in need of any one’s praise; but the pretty 
edition befure us possesses a certain interest as the 
first which has appeared since the death of both the 
writers. Mr. Peter Cunningham has prefixed to 
it a few lines of brief notice as to the principal 
dates in the lives of James and Horace Sinith; and 
has noticed the curious fact that the copyright of 
the book, offered to Mr. Murray for 20/., and ** re- 
fused without even looking at the MS.,’’ was pur- 
chased by the same Mr. Murray, after the book had 
gone through sixteen editions, for a hundred and 
thirty-one pounds. In their own preface the au- 
thors had before told us how nearly they had failed 
altogether in getting the book published at all, and 
how soon they divided with the lucky publisher 
more than one thousand pounds profit. Such are 
the perils and rewards of literature. ‘The decisive 
test of the genius displayed in these famous Ad- 
dresses is their having triumphantly survived all 
that was temporary or accidental in the cireum- 
stances which first gave them interest; and it will 
not now be unsafe to predict that they are likely to 
outlive not a few of the writers whom they parody. 





The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Joanna Baillie. 
Complete in one vol. Longman and Co. 


In this handsome volume are collected all the 
dramatic and poetical works of Joanna Baillie, 
‘* with many corrections and a few additions by her- 
self.”’ ‘The volume opens with the Plays on the 
Passions—the design which embraced the illustra- 
tion, by means of a tragedy and a comedy, of each 
of the stronger passions of the mind, and in which 
the fame of the writer originated. We have then 
the miscellaneous plays, all of them written with 
a view to the stage, though we believe that not 
more than two have been acted. ‘The Jast division 
includes her delightful songs and all her poetical 
compositions not dramatic nor connected with the 
plays; and here appears a poem of some length, 
recently printed for private circulation, as well as 
some short poems not before published. A pleas- 
ing and characteristic portrait and a view of Miss 
Baillie’s birth-place, accompany the volume—which 
will treasure up, and deliver to succeeding times, a 

ure, lofty, and well-earned reputation, of which 
we Few ao have much reason to be proud. 





MEeantna or Lovine ont’s Neraunor As ONESELP. 
—Beneticence isa duty. He who frequently practises 
it, and sees his benevolent intentions realized, at 
length comes really to love him to whom he has done 
good, When, therefore, it is said, ‘* Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’’ it is not meant, Thou shalt 
love him first, and do good to him in consequence of 
that love—but, thou shalt do good to thy neighbor, 
and this thy beneficence will engender in thee that 
love to mankind which is the fulness and consumma- 
tion of the inclination to do good.— Kant. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—‘'‘ THE TOWN MAJOR OF CASTLE- 
BAR.”’ 


MAURICE TIERNAY, THE 


I am at a loss to know whether or not I owe an 
apology to my reader for turning away from the 
more immediate object of this memoir of a life, to 
speak of events which have assumed an historical 
reputation. It may be thought ill-becoming in 
one who occupied the subordinate station that I 
did, to express himself on subjects so very far 
above his experience and acquaintance; but I 
would premise, that in the opinions I may have 
formed, and the words of praise or censure drop- 
ped, I have been but retailing the sentiments of 
those older and wiser than myself, and by whose 
guidance I was mainly led to entertain not only 
the convictions, but the prejudices, of my early 
years. 

Let the reader bear in mind, too, that I was 
very early in life thrown into the society of men 
—left self-dependent, in a great measure, and 
obliged to decide for myself on subjects which 
usually are determined by older and more mature 
heads. So much of excuse, then, if I seem pre- 
sumptuous in saying that I began to conceive a 
very low opinion generally of popular attempts at 
independence, and a very high oné of the powers 
of military skill and discipline. A mob, in my 
estimation, was the very lowest, and an army about 
the very highest, object I could well conceive. 
My short residence at Castlebar did not tend to 
controvert these impressions. The safety of the 
town and its inhabitants was entirely owing to the 
handful of French who held it, and who, wearied 
with guards, picquets, and outpost duty, were a 
mere fraction of the small force that had landed a 
few days before. 

Our ‘“‘allies’” were now our most difficult 
‘charge. Abandoning the hopeless task of drilling 
and disciplining them, we confined ourselves to 
the more practical office of restraining pillage and 
repressing violence—a measure, be it said, that 
was not without peril, and of a very serious kind. 
I remember one incident, which, if not followed 
by grave consequences, yet appeared at the time 
of a very serious character. 

By the accidental misspelling of a name, a man 
named Dowall, a notorious ruffian and demagogue, 
was appointed ‘*‘ Commandant-de-Place,’’ or Town- 
Major, instead of a most respectable shopkeeper 
named Downes, and who, although soon made 
aware of the mistake, from natural timidity, took 
no steps to undeceive the general. Dowall was 
haranguing a mob of half-drunken vagabonds when 
his commission was put into his hands; and ac- 
cepting the post as an evidence of the fears the 
French entertained of his personal influence, be- 
came more overbearing and insolent than ever. 
We had a very gallant officer, the second major 
of the 12th Regiment of the Line, killed in the 
attack on Castlebar, and this Dowall at once took 
possession of poor Delactre’s horse, arms, and 
equipment. His coat and chako, his very boots 
and gloves, the scoundrel appropriated; and, as 





if in mockery of us and our poor friend, assumed 
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a habit that he had, when riding fast, to place his 
sabre between his leg and the saddle, to prevent 
its striking the horse on the flanks. 

I need scarcely say that thoroughly disgusted 
by the unsightly exhibition, our incessant cares, 
and the endless round of duty we were engaged 
in, as well as the critical position we occupied, 
left us no time to notice the fellow’s conduct by 
any other than a passing sign of anger or contempt 
—provocations that he certainly gave us back as 
insolently as we offered them. I do not believe 
that the general ever saw him, but I know that 
incessant complaints were daily made to him about 
the man’s rapacity and tyranny, and scarcely a 
morning passed without a dozen remonstrances 
being preferred against his overbearing conduct. 

Determined to have his own countrymen on his 
side, he issued the most absurd orders for the bil- 
leting of the rabble, the rations and allowances of 
all kinds. He seized upon one of the best houses 
for his own quarters, and three fine saddle-horses 
for his personal use, besides a number of inferior 
ones for the ruffian following he called his staff! 

It was, indeed, enough to excite laughter, had 
not indignation been the more powerful emotion, 
to see this fellow ride forth of a morning—a 
tawdry scarf of green, with deep gold fringe, 
thrown over his shoulder, and a saddle-cloth of 
the same color, profusely studded with gold sham- 
rocks, on his horse; a drawn sword in his hand, 
and his head erect, followed by an indiscriminate 
rabble on foot or horseback—some with muskets, 
some pikes, some with sword-blades, bayonets, or 
even knives fastened on sticks, but all alike fero- 
cious-looking and savage. 

They affected to march in order, and, with a 
rude imitation of soldiery, carried something like 
a knapsack on their shoulders, surmounted by a 
kettle, or tin cup, or sometimes an iron pot—a 
grotesque parody on the trim cooking equipment 
of the French soldier. It was evident, froza their 
step and bearing, that they thought themselves in 
the very height of discipline ; and this very as- 
sumption was far more insulting to the real soldier 
than all the licentious irregularity of the marauder. 
If to us they were objects of ridicule and derision, 
to the townspeople they were images of terror and 
dismay. The miserable shopkeeper who housed 
one of them lived in continual fear ; he knew noth- 
ing to be his own, and felt that his property and 
family were every moment at the dictate of a ruf- 
fian gang, who acknowledged no law, nor any rule 
save their own will and convenience. Dowall’s 
squad were indeed as great a terror in that little 
town as I had seen the great name of Robespierre 
in the proud city of Paris. 

In my temporary position on General Serazin’s 
staff, I came to hear much of this fellow’s conduct. 
The most grievous stories were told me every day 
of his rapacity and cruelty; but harassed and 
overworked, as the general was, with duties that 
would have been over-much for three or four men, 
1 forebore to trouble him with recitals which could 
only fret and distress Aim without affording the 
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slightest chance of relief to others. Perhaps this 
impunity had rendered him more daring, or, per- 
haps, the immense number of armed Irish, in com- 
parison with the small force of disciplined soldiers, 
emboldened the fellow ; but certainly he grew day 
by day more presumptuous and insolent, and at 
last so far forgot himself as to countermand one 
of General Serazin’s orders, by which a guard was 
stationed at the Protestant church to prevent its 
being molested or injured by the populace. 

General Humbert had already refused the Roman 
Catholic priest his permission to celebrate mass in 
that building ; but Dowall had determined other- 
wise, and that, too, by a written order, under his 
own hand. The French sergeant who commanded 
the guard of course paid little attention to this war- 
rant ; and when Father Hennisy wanted to carry 
the matter with a high hand, he coolly tore up the 
paper, and threw the fragments at him. Dowall 
was soon informed of the slight offered to his man- 
date. He was at supper at the time, entertaining a 
party of his friends, who all heard the priest’s story, 
and, of course, loudly sympathized with his sorrows, 
and invoked the powerful leader’s aid and protec- 
tion. Affecting to believe that the sergeant had 
merely acted in ignorance, and from not being able 
to read English, Dowall despatched a fellow, whom 
he called his aide-de-camp, a schoolmaster named 
Lowrie, and who spoke a little bad French, to in- 
terpret his command, and to desire the sergeant to 
withdraw his men, and give up the guard to a party 
of ‘* the squad.” 

Great was the surprise of the supper party, when, 
after the lapse of half an hour, a country fellow 
came in to say that he had seen Lowrie led off to 
prison between two French soldiers. By this time 
Dowall had drank himself into a state of utter reck- 
lessness ; while encouraged by his friends’ praises, 
and the arguments of his own passions, he fancied 
that he might dispute ascendancy with General 
Humbert himself. He at once ordered out his 
horse, and gave a command to assemble the ‘‘squad.’’ 
As they were all billeted in his immediate vicinity, 
this was speedily effected, and their numbers 
swelled by a vast mass of idle and curious, who were 
eager to see how the matter would end ; the whole 
street was crowded, and when Dowall mounted, 
his followers amounted to above a thousand peo- 
ple. 

If our sergeant, an old soldier of the ‘‘ Sambre 
et Meuse,’’ had not already enjoyed some experi- 
ence of our allies, it is more than likely that, see- 
ing their hostile advance, he would have fallen 
back upon the main guard, then stationed in the 
market-square. As it was, he simply retired his 
party within the church, the door of which had 
already been pierced for the use of musketry. This 
done, and one of his men being despatched to head- 
quarters for advice and orders, he waited patiently 
for the attack. 

I happened that night to make one of General 
Serazin’s dinner party, and we were sitting over 
our wine, when the officer of the guard entered 





hastily with tidings of what was going on in the 
town. 

«Is it the Commandant de Place himself is at 
the head?’’ exclaimed Serazin, in amazement, 
such a thought being a direct shock to all his ideas 
of military discipline. 

‘¢ Yes, sir,”’ said the officer ; ‘‘ the soldier knows 
his appearance well, and can vouch for its being 
him.” 

‘As I know something of him, general,’’ said 
I, ‘I may as well mention that nothing is more 
likely.”’ 

** Who is he—what is he?”’ asked Serazin has- 
tily. 

A very brief account—I need not say not a flat- 
tering one—told all that I knew or had ever heard 
of our worthy ‘“‘Town Major.’”? Many of the 
officers around corroborating, as I went on, all that 
I said, and interpolating little details of their own 
about his robberies and exactions. 

‘* And yet I have heard nothing of all this before,’’ 
said the general, looking sternly around him on 
every side. 

None ventured on a reply, and what might have 
followed there is no guessing, when the sharp rattle 
of musketry cut short all discussion. 

‘* That fire was not given by soldiers,”’ said Sera- 
zin. ‘‘Go, Tiernay, and bring this fellow before 
me at once.”’ 

I bowed, and was leaving the room, when, an 
officer having whispered a few words in Serazin’s 
ear, the general called me back, saying— 

‘* You are not to incur any risk, Tiernay ; I want 
no struggle, still Jessa rescue. You understand 
me.” 

‘* Perfectly, general ; the matter will, I trust, be 
easy enough !”’ 

And so I left the room, my heart, shall I avow 
it, bumping and throbbing in a fashion that gave a 
very poor corroboration tomy words. There were 
always three or four horses ready saddled for duty 
at each general’s quarters, and taking one of them, 
I ordered a corporal of dragoons to follow me, and 
set out. It wasa fine night of autumn; the last 
faint sunlight was yet struggling with the coming 
darkness, as I rode at a brisk trot down the main 
street towards the scene of action. 

I had not proceeded far when the crowds com- 
pelled me to slacken my pace toa walk, and finding 
that the people pressed in upon me in such a way 
as to prevent anything like a defence if attacked, 
still more, any chance of an escape by flight, I sent 
the corporal forward to clear a passage, and 
announce my coming to the redoubted ‘* Comman- 
dant.’’ It was curious to see how the old dragoon’s 
tactic effected his object and with what speed the 
crowd opened and fell back as with a flank move- 
ment of his horse he “ passaged”’ up the street, 
prancing, bounding, and back-leaping, yet all the 
while perfectly obedient to the hand, and never 
deviating from the straight line in the very middle 
of the thoroughfare. 

I could catch from the voices around me that the 
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mob had fired a volley at the church-door, but that 
our men had never returned the fire, and now a 
great commotion of the crowd, and that swaying, 
surging motion of the mass, which is so peculiarly 
indicative of a coming event, told that something 
more was in preparation; and such was it; for 
already numbers were hurrying forward with straw- 
fagots, broken furniture, and other combustible 
material, which, in the midst of the wildest cries 
and shouts of triumph, were now being heaped up 
against the door. Another moment, and I should 
have been too late—as it was, my loud summons 
to** halt,”’ and a bold command for the mob to fall 
back, only came at the very last minute. 

** Where ’s the commandant ?”’ said I, in an im- 
perious tone. ‘* Who wants him?” responded a 
deep husky voice, which I well knew to be Dow- 
all's. 

“The general in command of the town,” said I 
firmly ; ‘* General Serazin.”’ 

‘« May be I’mas good a general as himself,’’ was 
the answer. ‘I never called him my superior yet! 
Did I, boys?” 

** Never—devil a bit—why would you?” and 
such like, were shouted by the mob around us, in 
every accent of drunken defiance. 

**You ’ll not refuse General Serazin’s invitation 
to confer with your commandant, I hope?” said I, 
affecting a tone of respectful civility, while I grad- 
ually drew nearer and ‘nearer to him, contriving, 
at the same time, by a dexterous plunging of my 
horse, to force back the by-standers, and thus isolate 
my friend Dowall. 

** Tell him I ’ve work to do here,”’ said he, ** and 
can’t come ; but if he’s fond of a bonfire he may as 
well step down this far and see one.” 

By this time, at a gesture of command from me, 
_ the corporal had placed himself on the opposite 
side of Dowall’s horse, and by a movement similar 
to my own, completely drove back the dense ‘mob, 
so that we had him completely in our power, and 
could have sabred or shot him at any moment. 

**General Serazin only wishes to see you on 
duty, commandant,” said I, speaking in a voice 
that could be heard over the entire assemblage ; and 
then dropping it to a whisper, only audible to him- 
self, [ added— 

“Come along quietly, sir, and without a word. 
If you speak, if you mutter, or if you lift a finger, 
I’ll run my sabre through your body.” 

‘* Forward, way, there,’’ shouted I aloud, and 
the corporal, holding Dowall’s bridle, pricked the 
horse with the point of his sword, and right through 
the crowd we went at a pace that defied following 
had any the daring to think of it. 

So sudden was the act and so imminent the peril, 
for 1 held the point of my weapon within a few 
inches of his back, and would have kept my word 
most assuredly too, that the fellow never spoke a 
syllable as we went, nor ventured on even a word 
of remonstrance till we descended at the general’s 
door. Then, witha voice tremulous with restrained 
passion, he said— 

*‘If ye think I'll forgive ye this trick, my fine 
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boy, may the flames and fire be my portion! and if 
I haven't my revenge on ye yet my name isn’t 
Mick Dowall.” . 

With a dogged, sulky resvlution he mounted the 
stairs, but as he neared the room where the general 
was, and from which his voice could even now be 
heard, his courage seemed to fail him, and he looked 
back as though to see if no chance of escape remained. 
The attempt would have been hopeless, and he saw 
t. 

‘* This is the man, general,” said I, half push- 
ing him forward into the middle of the room, 
where he stood with his hat on, and in attitude of 
mingled defiance and terror. 

** Tell him to uncover,”’ said Serazin ; but one 
of the aides-de-camp, more zealous than courteous, 
stepped forward and knocked the hat off with his 
hand. Dowall never budged an inch, nor moved 
a muscle, at this insult ; to look at him you could 
not have said that he was conscious of it. 

**Ask him if it was by his orders that the 
guard was assailed ?’’ said the general. 

I put the question in about as many words, but 
he made no reply. 

‘* Does the man know where he is? does he 
know who J am?” repeated Serazin passionately. 

‘*He knows both well enough, sir,”’ said I; 
‘* this silence is mere defiance of us.”’ 

** Parbleu!”’ cried an officer, ‘‘that is the 
*coquin’ took poor Delactre’s equipments; the 
very uniform he has on was his.”’ 

** The fellow was never a soldier,”’ said another. 

**T know him well,’’ interposed a third, “‘ he 
is the very terror of the townsfolk.’’ 

** Who gave him his commission’—who ap 
pointed him ?”’ asked Serazin. 

Apparently the fellow could follow some words 
of French, for as the general asked this he drew 
from his pocket a crumpled and swiled paper, 
which he threw heedlessly upon the table before 
us. 

** Why, this is not his name, sir,”’ said I; ‘‘ this 
appointment is made out in the name of Nicholas 
Downes, and our friend here is called Dowall.”’ 

‘*Who knows him? who can identify him?” 
asked Serazin. 

**T can say that his name is Dowall, and that 
he worked as a porter on the quay in this town 
when I was a boy,” said a young Irishman 
who was copying letters and papers at a side 
table. ‘* Yes, Dowall,’’ said the youth. confront- 
ing the look which the other gave him, ‘1 am 
neither afraid nor ashamed to tell you to your face 
that I know you well, and who you are, and what 
you are.” 

‘I’m an officer in the Irish Independent Army 
now,”’ said Dowall, resolutely. ‘ ‘To the divil I 
fling the French commission and all that belongs 
to it. *T isn’t troops that run and guns that burst 
we want. Let them go back again the way they 
came, we ’re able for the work ourselves.”’ 

Before I could translate this rude speech an 
officer broke into the room, with tidings that the 
streets had been cleared, and the rioters dispersed ; 
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@ few prisoners of the squad too were taken, 
whose muskets bore trace of being recently dis- 
charged. 

* They fired upon our picquets, gencral,’’ said 
the officer, whose excited look and voice betrayed 
how deeply he felt the outrage. 

The men were introduced ; three ragged, ill- 
looking wretches, apparently only roused from 
intoxication by the terror of their situation, for 
each was guarded by a soldier with a drawn bay- 
onet in his hand. é 

‘* We only obeyed ordhers; my lord; we only 
did what the captain tould us;’’ cried they, in a 
miserable whining tone, for the sight of their 
leader in captivity had sapped all their courage. 

‘* What am I here for? who has any business 
with me?’’ said Dowall, assuming before his ful- 
lowers an attempt at his former tone of bully. 

** Tell him,”’ said Serazin, ‘‘ that whenever a 
French general stands in full command he will 
neither brook insolence nor insubordination. Let 
those fellows be turned out of the town, and 
warned never to approach the quarters of the army 
ander any pretence whatever. As for this scoun- 
drel we ‘ll make an example of him. Order a 
peloton into the yard, and shoot him.” 

I rendered this speech into English as the gen- 
eral spoke it, and never shall I forget the wild 
scream of the wretch as he heard the sentence. 

*T’m an officer in the Army of Ireland. I 
don’t belong to ye at all. You ’ve no power over 
me. O. captain, darlin’ ; O, gentlemen, speak for 
me! General, dear; general honey, don’t sin- 
tince me! don't for the love of God!” and in 
grovelling terror the miserable creature threw 
himself on his knees to beg for mercy. 

‘Tear off his epaulettes,’’? cried Serazin ; 
* never let a French uniform be so disgraced.” 

The soldiers wrenched off the epaulettes at the 
command, and not satisfied with this they even 
tore away the lace from the cuffs of the uniform, 
which now hung in ragged fragments over his 
trembling hands. 

“O, sir! O, general! O, gentlemen, have 
marcy !”’ 

** Away with him,”’ said Serazin. contemptu- 
ously ; ‘it is only the cruel can be such cowards. 
Give the fellow his fusillade with blank cartridge, 
and the chances are fear will kill outright.’’ 

The scene that ensued is too shocking, too full 
of abasement, to record; there was nothing that 
fear of death, nothing that abject terror, could 
suggest, that this miserable wretch did not attempt 
to save his life ; he wept—he begged in accents 
that were unworthy of all manhood—he kissed 
the very ground at the general’s feet in his abject 
sorrow ; and when at last he was dragged from 
the room his screams were the most terrific and 
piercing. 

Although all my compassion was changed into 
contempt, I felt that I could never have given the 
word to fire upon him, had such been my orders ; 
his fears had placed him below all manhood, but 
they still formed a barrier of defence around him. 
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I accordingly whispered a few words to the 
sergeant, as we passed down the stairs, and ther 
affecting to have forgotten something. I stepped 
back towards the room, where the genera] and his 
staff were sitting. The scuffling sound of feet, 
mingled with the crash of fire-arms, almost 
drowned the cries of the still struggling wretch ; 
his voice, however, burst fourth into a wild ery, 
and then there caine a pause—a pause that at last 
becaine insupportable to my anxiety, and | was 
about to rush down stairs, when a loud yell, a 
savage howl of derision and hate burst forth from 
the street ; and on looking out I saw a vast crowd 
before the door, who were shouting after a man, 
whose speed soon carried him out of reach. ‘This 
was Dowall, who, thus suffered to escape, was 
told to fly from the town, and never return to it. 

“‘Thank heaven,’? muttered I, ‘‘ we ‘ve seen 
the last of him.” 

The rejoicing was, however, premature. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—*‘ THE MISSION TO THE NORTH.”* 


I Have never yet been able to discover whether 
General Humbert really did feel the confidence 
that he assumed at this period, or that he merely 
affected it, the better to sustain the spirits of those 
around him. If our success at Castlebar was 
undeniable, our loss was also great, and far more 
than proportionate to all the advantages we had 
acquired. Six officers and two hundred and forty 
men were either killed or badly wounded, and as 
our small force had really acquired no reinforce+ 
ment worth the name, it was evident that another 
such costly victory would be our ruin. 

Not one gentleman of rank or influence had 
yet joined us, few of the priesthood, and, even 
among the farmers and peasantry, it was easy to 
see that our recruits comprised those whose ac- 
cession could never have conferred honor or profit 
on any cause. 

Our situation was anything but promising. 
The rumors that reached us, and we had no other 
or more accurate information than rumors, told 
that an army of thirty thousand men, under the 
command of Lord Cornwallis, was in march 
against us; that all the insurrectionary move- 
ments of the south were completely repressed ; 
that the spirit of the rebels was crushed, and 
their confidence broken, either by defeat or inter- 
nal treachery ; in a word, that the expedition had 
already failed, and the sooner we had the means 
of leaving the land of our disasters the better. 

Such were the universal feelings of all my 
comrades ; but Humbert, who often had told us. 
that we were only here to ‘‘ eclairer la route’’ for 
another and more formidable mission, now pre- 
tended to think that we were progressing most 
favorably towards a perfect success. Perhaps he. 
firmly believed ail this, or perhaps he thought 
that the pretence would give more dignity to the 
finale of an exploit, which he already saw was 
nearly played out! I know not which is the true 
explanation, and am half disposed to think that 
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he was actuated as much by one impulse as the 
other. 

‘The Army of the North” was the talisman, 
which we now heard of for the first time, to 
repair all our disasters, and ensure complete vic- 
tory. ‘The Army of the North,” whose strength 
varied from twenty to twenty-five, and sometimes 
reached even thirty thousand men, and was com- 
manded by a distinguished Irish general, was 
now the centre to which all our hopes turned. 
Whether it had already landed, and where, of what 
it consisted, and how officered, not one of us 
knew anything; but by dint of daily repetition 
and discussion we had come to believe in its 
existence as certainly as though we had seen it 
under arms. 

The credulous lent their convictions without 
any trouble to themselves whatever; the more 
sceptical studied the map, and fancied twenty dif- 
ferent places in which they might have disem- 
barked; and thus the ‘“‘ Army of the North” 
grew to be a substance and reality, as undoubted 
as the scenes before our eyes. 

Never was such a ready solution of all diffi- 
culties discovered as this same ‘‘ Army of the 
North.’? Were we to be beaten by Cornwallis, it 
was only a momentary check, for the Army of the 
North would come up within a few days, and 
turn the whole tide of war. If our Irish allies 
grew insubordinate or disorderly, a little patience 
and the Army of the North would settle all that. 
Every movement projected was fancied to be in 
concert with this redoubted corps, and at last 
every trooper that rode in from Killala or Ballina 
was questioned as to whether his despatches did 
not come from the Army of the North. 

Frenchmen will believe anything you like for 
twenty-four hours. They can be flattered into a 
credulity of two days, and, by dint of great artifice 
and much persuasion, will occasionally reach a 
third; but there faith has its limit; and if 
nothing palpable, tangible, and real intervene, 
scepticism ensues ; and what with native sarcasm, 
ridicule, and irony, they will demolish the card 
edifice of credit far more rapidly than ever they 
raised it. For two whole days the “* Army of 
the North’ occupied every man amongst us. We 
toasted it over our wine; we discussed it at our 
quarters; we debated upon its whereabouts, its 
strength, and its probable destination ; but on the 
third morning a terrible shock was given to our 
feelings by a volatile young lieutenant of Hussars 
exclaiming—- 

** Ma foi! I wish I could see this same 
* Army of the North!’ ” 

Now, although nothing was more reasonable 
than this wish, nor was there any one of us who 
had not felt a similar desire, this sudden expres- 
sion of it struck us all most forcibly, and a shrink- 
ing sense of doubt spread over every face, and men 
looked at each other, as though to say—* Is the 


fellow capable of supposing that such an army | 


does not exist?’’ It was a very dreadful moment 
—a terrible interval of struggle between the 
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broad day-light of belief and the black darkness 
of incredulity ; and we turned glances of actual 
dislike at the man who had so unwarrantably shaken 
our settled convictions. ‘* I only said I should like 
to see them under arms,’’ stammered he, in the con- 
fusion of one who saw himself exposed to public 
obloquy. 

This half apology came too late—the mischief 
was done! and we shunned each other like men 
who were afraid to read the accusation of even a 
shrewd glance. As for myself, I can compare 
my feelings only to those of the worthy alderman, 
who broke out into a paroxysm of grief on hearing 
that ‘* Robinson Crusoe’’ wasa fiction. I believe, 
on that sudden revulsion of feeling, I could have 
discredited any and every thing. If there was no 
Army of the North, was I quite sure that there 
was any expedition at all? Were the generals 
mere freebooters, the chiefs of a marauding 
venture? Were the patriots anything but a dis- 
orderly rabble, eager for robbery and bloodshed ? 
Was Irish independence a mere phantom? Such 
were among the shocking terrors that came across 
my mind as I sat in my quarters, far too dis- 
spirited and depressed to mix among my com- 
rades. 

It had been a day of fatiguing duty, and I was 
not sorry, as night fell, that I might betake my- 
self to bed, to forget, if it might be, the torturing 
doubts that troubled me. Suddenly I heard a 
heavy foot upon the stair, and an orderly entered 
with a command for me to repair to the head- 
quarters of the general at once. Never did the 
call of duty summon me less willing, never found 
me so totally disinclined to obey. I was weary 
and fatigued ; but, worse than this, I was out of 
temper with myself, the service, and the whole 
world. Had I heard that the royal forces were 
approaching, I was exactly in the humor to have 
dashed into the thick of them, and sold my life as 
dearly as I could, out of desperation. 

Discipline is a powerful antagonist to a man’s 
caprices, for with all my irritability and discoatent, 
I arose, and, resuming my uniform, set out for 
General Humbert’s quarters. I followed ‘ the 
orderly,’’ as he led the way through many a dark 
street and crooked alley, till we reached the 
square. There, too, all was in darkness, save at 
the mainguard, where, as usual, the five windows 
of the first story were a blaze of light, and the 
sounds of mirth and revelry, the nightly orgies of 
our Officers, were ringing out in the stillness of 
the quiet hour. The wild chorus of a soldier- 
song, with its ‘‘ rantan-plan” accompaniment of 
knuckles on the table, echoed through the square, 
and smote upon my ear with anything but a con- 
genial sense of pleasure. 

In my heart I thought them a senseless, soulless 
crew, that could give themselves to dissipation and 
excess on the very eve, as it were, of our defeat, 
and with hasty steps I turned away into the side 
street, where a large lamp, the only light to be 
seen, proclaimed General Humbert’s quarters. 

A bustle and stir, very unusual at this late 
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hour, pervaded the passages and the stairs, and it 
was some time before I could find one of the staff 
to announce my arrival, which at last was done 
somewhat unceremoniously, as an officer hurried 
me through a large chamber crowded with the 
staff, into an inner room, where, on a small field- 
bed, lay General Humbert, without coat or boots, 
a much-worn scarlet cloak thrown half over him, 
and a black handkerchief tied round his head. I 
had scarcely seen him since our landing, and I 
could with difficulty recognize the burly high- 
complexioned soldier of a few days back in the 
worn and haggard features of the sick man before 
me. An attack of ague, which he had originally 
contracted in Holland, had relapsed upon him, and 
he was now suffering all the lassitude and sick- 
ness of that most depressing of all maladies. 

Maps, books, plans, and sketches of various 
kinds scattered the bed, the table, and even the 
floor around him; but his attitude as I entered 
betrayed the exhaustion of one who could labor no 
longer, and whose worn-out faculties demanded 
rest. He lay flat on his back, his arms straight 
down beside him, and, with half-closed eyes, 
seemed as though falling off to sleep. 

His first aide-de-camp, Merochamp, was standing 
with his back to a small turf-fire, and made a sign 
to us to be still, and make no noise as we came 
in. 

“‘ He ’s sleeping,” said he, ‘‘ it’s the first time 
he has closed his eyes for ten days.” 

We stood for a moment uncertain, and were 
about to retrace our steps, when Humbert said, in 
a low, weak voice— 

‘* No! I’m not asleep, come in.” 

The officer who presented me now retired, and 
I advanced towards the bed-side. 

** This is Tiernay, general,’’ said Merochamp, 
stooping down and speaking low, ‘‘ you wished to 
see him.”’ 

‘* Yes, I wanted him. Ha! Tiernay, you see 
me a good deal altered since we parted last ; 
however, I shall be all right in a day or two; it’s 
a mere attack of ague, and will leave when the 
good weather comes. I wished to ask you about 
your family, Tiernay; was not your father 
Irish?” 

‘* No, sir; we were Irish two or three genera- 
tions back, but since that we have belonged either 
to Austria or to France.”’ 

‘* Then where were you born ?”’ 

“In Paris, sir, I believe, but certainly in 
France.” 

‘* Then I said so, Merochamp ; I knew that the 
boy was French.”’ 

** Still I don’t think the precaution worthless,” 
replied Merochamp; ‘‘ Teeling and the others 
advise it.” 

‘*T know they do,”’ said Humbert, peevishly, 
‘and for themselves it may be needful, but this 
lad’s case will be injured not bettered by it. He 
is not an Irishman ; he never was at any time a 
British subject. Have you any certificate of birth 
or baptism, Tiernay ?”’ 
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** None, sir, but I have my ‘livret’ for the 
school of Saumur, which sets forth my being a 
Frenchman by birth.” 

** Quite sufficient, boy ; let me have it.”’ 

It was a document which I always carried about 
with me since I landed, to enable me at any 
moment, if made prisoner, to prove myself an 
alien, and thus escape the inculpation of fighting 
against the flag of my country. Perhaps there 
was something of reluctance in my manner as [ 
relinquished it, for the general said, ‘‘ I “Il take 
good care of it, Tiernay ; you shall not fare the 
worse because it is in my keeping. I may as 
well tell you that some of our Irish officers have 
received threatening letters. It is needless to say 
that they are without name, stating that if matters 
go unfortunately with us in this campaign, they 
will meet the fate of men taken in open treason ; 
and that their condition of officers in our service 
will avail them nothing. I do not believe this. 
I cannot believe that they will be treated in any 
respect differently from the rest of us. However, 
it is only just that I should tell you, that your 
name figures amongst those so denounced ; for 
this reason I have sent for you now. You, at 
least, have nothing to apprehend on this score. 
You are as much a Frenchman as myself. I 
know Merochamp thinks differently from me, and 
that your Irish descent and name will be quite 
enough to involve you in the fate of others.” 

A gesture, half of assent but half of impatience, 
from the aide-de-camp, here arrested the speaker. 

‘* Why not tell him frankly how he stands?’ 
said Humbert, eagerly, “‘I see no advantage in 
any concealment.”’ 

Then addressing me, he went on. ‘I pur- 
pose, Tiernay, to give you the same option I gave 
the others, but which they have declined to accept. 
It is this; we are daily expecting to hear of the 
arrival of a force in the north, under the command 
of Generals Tandy and Rey.” 

“* The Army of the North?’ asked I, in some 
anxiety. 

‘* Precisely ; the Army of the North. Now I 
desire to open a communication with them, and at 
the same time to do so through the means of such 
officers as, in the event of any disaster here, may 
have the escape to France open to them; which 
this army will have, and which, I need not say, 
we have no longer. Our Irish friends have de- 
clined this mission, as being more likely to com- 
promise them if taken; and also as diminishing 
and not increasing their chance of escape. In my 
belief that you were placed similarly, I have sent 
for you here this evening, and at the same time 
desire to impress upon you that your acceptance 
or refusal is purely a matter at your own voli- 
tion.”” 

‘* Am I to regard the matter simply as one of 
duty, sir? or as an opportunity of consulting my 
personal safety ?”’ 

‘* What shall I say to this, Merochamp ?”’ asked 
Humbert, bluntly. 

‘That you are running to the full as many 
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risks of being hanged for going as by staying ; 
such is my pinion,” said the aide-de-camp. 
** Here as a rebel, there as a spy.” 

‘*T confess, then,’’ said I, smiling at the cool 
brevity of the speech, ‘‘ the choice is somewhat 
embarrassing! May I ask what you advise me to 
do, general ?”’ 

** T should say go, Tiernay.”’ 

** Go, by all means, lad,” broke in the aide-de- 
camp, who throughout assumed a tone of dictation 
and familiarity most remarkable. ‘If a stand is 
to be made in this miserable country, it will be 
with Rey’s force; here the game will not last 
much longer. There lies the only man capable 
of conducting such an expedition, and his health 
cannot stand up against its trials!” 

** Not so, Merochamp; I’ll be on horseback 
to-morrow or the day after, at furthest ; and if I 
never were to take the field again, there are others, 
yourself amongst the number, well able to supply 
my place ; but to Tiernay—what says he?” 

** Make it duty, sir, and I shall go, or remain 
here with an easy conscience,’’ said I. 

** Then duty be it, boy,’’ said he ; ‘* and Mero- 
champ will tell you everything, for all this discus- 
sion has wearied me much, and I cannot endure 
more talking.’’ 

‘* Sit down here,”’ said the aide-de-camp, point- 
ing to a seat at his side, ‘‘ and five minutes will 
suffice.”’ 

He opened a large map of Ireland before us on 
the table, and running his finger along the coast- 
line of the western side, stopped abruptly at the 
bay of Lough Swilly. 

** There,’’ said he, “‘ that is the spot. There, 
too, should have been our own landing! The 
whole population of the north will be with them 
—not such allies as these fellows, but men accus- 
tomed to the use of arms, able and willing to take 
the field. They say that five thousand men could 
hold the passes of those mountains against thirty.’’ 

** Who says this?” said I, for I own it, that I 
had grown marvellously sceptical as to testimony. 

** Napper Tandy, who is a general of division, 
and one of the leaders of this force ;°’ and he went 
on: ‘* ‘The utmost we can do will be to hold these 
towns to the westward till they join us. We may 
stretch away thus far,’ and he moved his finger 
towards the direction of Leitrim, but no further. 
** You will have to communicate with them; to 
explain what we have done, where we are, and 
how we are. Conceal nothing—let them hear 
fairly, that this patriot force is worth nothing, and 
that even to garrison the towns we take they are 
useless. Tell them, too, the sad mistake we made 
by attempting to organize what can never be dis- 
ciplined, and let them not arm a population, as 
we have done, to commit rapine and plunder.”’ 

Two letters were already written —one addressed 
to Rey, the other to Napper Tandy. These I was 
ordered to destroy if I should happen to become a 
prisoner ; and with the map of Ireland, pen-marked 
in various directions by which I might trace my 
route, and a few lines to Colonel Charost, whom 





I was to see on passing at Killala, I was dismissed. 


When I approached the bed-side to take leave of 
the general, he was sound asleep. The excite- 
ment of talking having passed away, he was pale 
as death, and his lips totally cvlorless. Poor 
fellow, he was exhausted-looking and weary, and 
I could not help thinking, as I looked on him, that 
he was no bad emblem of the cause he had em- 
barked in! 

I was to take my troop-horse as far as Killala, 
after which I wus to proceed either on foot, or by 
such modes of conveyance as I could find, keeping 
as nigh the coast as possible, and acquainting my- 
self, so far as I might do, with the temper and 
disposition of the people as 1 went. It was a 
great aid to my sinking courage to know that there 
really was an “‘ Army of the North,”’ and to feel 
myself accredited to hold intercourse with the 
generals commanding it. 

Such was my exuhation at this happy discovery, 
that I was dying to burst in amongst my comrades 
with the tidings, and proclaim, at the same time, 
my own high mission. Merochamp had strictly 
enjoined my speedy departure without the slightest 
intimation to any, whither 1 was going, or with 
what object. 

A very small cloak-bag held all my effects, and 
with this slung at my saddle, I rode out of the 
town just as the church clock was striking twelve. 
It was a calm, star-light night, and once a short 
distance from the town, as noiseless and still as 
possible ; a gossoon, one of the numerous scouts 
we employed in conveying letters or bringing 
intelligence, trotted along on foot beside me to 
show the way, for there was a rumor that some 
of the royalist cavalry still loitered about the passes 
to capture our despatch-bearers, or make prisoners 
of any stragglers ftom the army. 

These ‘‘ gossoons,’’ picked up by chance, and 
selected for no other qualification than because 
they were keen-eyed and swift of foot, were the 
most faithful and most worthy creatures we met 
with. In no instance were they ever known to 
desert to the enemy, and, stranger still, they were 
never seen to mix in the debauchery and excesses 
so common to all the volunteers of the rebel camp. 
Their intelligence was considerable, and to such 
a pitch had emulation stimulated them in the ser- 
vice, that there was no danger they would not 
incur in their peculiar duties. 

My companion on the present occasion was a 
little fellow of about thirteen years of age, and 
small and slight even for that; we knew him as 
** Peter,’’ but whether he had any other name, or 
what, I was ignorant. He was wounded by a 
sabre-cut across the hand, which nearly severed 
the fingers from it, at the bridge of Castlebar, but 
with a strip of linen bound round it now, he trotted 
along as happy and careless as if nothing ailed 
him. 

I questioned him as we went, and learned that 
his father had been a herd in the service of a cer- 
tain Sir Roger Palmer, and his mother a dairy- 
maid in the same house; but as the patriots had 
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sacked and burned the ‘‘ Castle,’’ of course they, anworthy representatives of the boasted beauty 
were now upon the world. He was a good deal |and fertility, as were the half-clad wretches whe 
shocked at my asking what part his father took on | flocked around us of that warlike people of whom 
the occasion of the attack, but for a very different | we had heard so much. Where were the chival- 
reason than that which I suspected. rous chieftains with their clans behind them? 

** For the cause, of course !’’ replied he, almost} Where the thousands gathering around a national 
indignantly, ‘‘ why would n't he stand up for ould| standard! Where that high-souled patriotism, 


Ireland !”’ content to risk fortune, station—all, in the conflict 
** And your mother—whiat did she do?” for national independence? A rabble led on by 
He hung down his head, and made no answer|a few reckless debauchees, and two or three dis- 

till I repeated the question. reputable or degraded priests, were our ouly allies; 


‘* Faix,’’ said he, slowly and sadly, ‘‘ she went| and even these refused to be guided by our coun- 
and towld the young ladies what was goin’ to be| cils, or swayed by our authority. I half-suspected 
done, and if it hadn't been that the ‘boys’| Serazin was right when he said—‘ Let the Di- 
caught Tim Hynes, the groom, going off to Fux-| rectory send thirty thousand men and make it a 
ford with a letter, wed have had the dragoons} French province, but let us not fight an enemy to 
down upon us in no time! They hanged Tim, | give the victory to the ‘ sans culottes.’ ”’ 
but they let the young ladies away, and my mother} As we neared the pass of Burnageeragh, I 
with them, and off they all went to Dublin.” turned one last look on the town of Castlebar, 

‘** And where ‘s your father now?”’ I asked. around which, at little intervals of space, the 

‘* He was drowned in the bay of Killala four | watch-fires of our picquets were blazing ; all the 
days ago. He went with a party of others to take | rest of the place was in darkness. 
oatmeal from a sloop that was wrecked in the bay,| It was a strange and a thrilling thought to think 
and an English cruiser came in at the time and, that there, hundreds of miles from their home, 
fired on them; at the second discharge the wreck | without one link that could connect them to it, lay 
and all upon it went down !” a little army in the midst of an enemy's country, 

He told all these things without any touch of | calm, self-possessed, and determined. How many, 
sorrow in voice or manner. ‘They seemed to be! thought I, are destined to leave it? How many 
the ordinary chances of war, and so he took them. | will bring back to our dear France the memory 
He had three brothers and a sister; of the former | of this unhappy struggle ! 
two were missing, the third was a scout; and the 
girl—she was but nine years old—was waiting on 
a canteen, and mighty handy, he said, for she} I rounp a very pleasant party assembled around 
knew a little French already, and understood the the bishop's breakfast-table at Killala. The bishop 
soldiers when they asked for a ‘ goutte,” or and his family were all there, with Charost and 
wanted ‘‘ du feu’’ for their pipes. | his staff, and some three or four other officers from 

Such, then, was the credit side of the account | Ballina. Nothing could be less constrained, more 
with Fortune, and, strange enough, the boy scemed | easy, or more agreeable, than the tone of intimacy 
satisfied with it; and although a few days had | | which in a few days had grown up between them. 
made him an orphan and houseless, he appeared , | A cordial good feeling seemed to prevail on every 
to feel that the great things in store for his coun-/ subject, and even the reserve which might be 
try were an a:nple recompense for all. Was this, | thought natural on the momentous events then 
then, patriotism? Was it possible that one, un- | happening, was exchanged for a most candid and 
taught and unlettered as he was, could think) frank discussion of all that was going forward, 
national freedom cheap at such a cost? If I, which I must own astonished as much as it grat- 
thought so for a moment, a very little further. ified me. 
inquiry undeceived me. Religious rancor, party; The march on Castlebar, the choice of the 
feuds, the hate of the Saxon—a blind, ill-directed, | mountain-road, which led- past the position occu- 
unthinking hate—were the motives which actuated | pied by the royalists, the attack and capture of 
him. A terrible retribution for something upon | the artillery, had all to be related by me for the 
somebody, an awful wiping out of old scores, a edification of such as were not conversant with 
reversal of the lot of rich and poor, were the main| French; and I could observe that however dis- 
incentives to his actions, and he was satisfied to comfited by the conduct of the militia, they fully 
stand by at the drawing of this great lottery, even | relied on the regiments of the line and the artil- 
without holding a ticket in it! lery. It was amusing, too, to see with what 

It was almost the first moment of calm reflec- | pleasure they listened to all our disparagement of 
tive thought I had enjoyed, as I rode along thus) the Irish volunteers. 
in the quiet stillness of the night, and I own that! Every instance we gave of insubordination or 
my heart began to misgive me as to the great! disobedience delighted them, while our own blun- 
benefits of our expedition. I will not conceal the | dering attempts to manage the people, the absurd 
fact, that I had been disappointed in every expec-| mistakes we fell into, and the endless misconcep- 
tation I had formed of Ireland. tions of their character and habits, actually con- 

The bleak and barren hills of Mayo, the dreary | vulsed them with laughter. 
tracts of mountain and morass, were about as! ‘‘ Of course,’’ said the bishop to us, “ you are 
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prepared to hear that there is no love lost between 
you, and that they are to the full as dissatisfied 
with you as you are dissatisfied with them.”’ 

‘Why, what can they complain of!’’ asked 
Charost, smiling; ‘‘ we gave them the place of 
honor in the very last engagement!” 

‘* Very true, you did so, and they reaped all 
the profit of the situation. Monsieur Tiernay has 
just told the havoc that grape and round shot scat- 
tered amongst the poor creatures. However, it 
is not of this they complain—it is their miserable 
fare, the raw potatoes, their beds in open fields 
and highways, while the French, they say, eat of 
the best, and sleep in blankets; they do not un- 
derstand this inequality, and perhaps it is some- 
what hard to comprehend.” 

** Patriotism ought to be proud of such little 
sacrifices,’ said Charost, with an easy laugh; 
‘* besides, it is only a passing endurance ; a month 
hence, less, perhaps, will see us dividing the 
spoils, and revelling ‘in the conquest of Irish inde- 
pendence.” 

** You think so, colonel?’’ asked the bishop, 
half slyly. 

** Parbleu! to be sure I do, and you?” 

‘*T’m just as sanguine,” said the bishop, ‘ and 
fancy that about a month hence we shall be talk- 
ing of all these things as matters of history ; and 
while sorrowing over some of the unavoidable ca- 
lamities of the event, preserving a grateful memory 
of some who came as enemies but left us warm 
friends.”’ 

‘*Tf such is to be the turn of fortune,” said 
Charost, with more seriousness than before, ‘I 
can only say that the kindly feelings will not be 
one-sided.”’ 

And now the conversation became an animated 
discussion on the chances of success or failure. 
Each party supported his opinion ably and eager- 
ly, and with a degree of freedom that was not a 
little singular to the bystanders. At last, when 
Charost was fairly answered by the bishop on 
every point, he asked— 

‘* But what say you to the Army of the North?” 

‘* Simply, that Ido not believe in such a force,” 
rejoined the bishop. 

** Not believe it—not believe on what General 
Humbert relies at this moment, and to which that 
officer yonder is an accredited messenger! When 
I tell you that a most distinguished Irishman, 
Napper Tandy e 

‘“* Napper Tandy !’’ repeated the bishop, with a 
good-humored smile, ‘‘ the name is quite enough 
to relieve one of any fears, if they ever felt them. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with your lan- 
guage to give him the epithet he deserves, but if 
you can conceive an empty, conceited man, as 
ignorant of war as of politics, rushing into a revo- 
lution for the sake of a green uniform, and ready 
to convulse a kingdom that he may be called a 
major-general ; only enthusiastic in his personal 
vanity, and wanting even in that heroic daring 
which occasionally dignifies weak capacities—such 
is Napper Tandy.” 
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‘* What in soldier-phrase we call a ‘ Blaque,’ ” 
said Charost, laughing ; ‘‘ I’m sorry for it.”’ 

What turn the conversation was about to take 
I cannot guess, when it was suddenly interrupted 
by one of the bishop's servants rushing into the 
room, with a face bloodless from terror. He 
made his way up to where the bishop sat, and 
whispered a few words in his ear. 

** And how is the wind blowing, Andrew ?” 
asked the bishop in a voice that all his self-com- 
mand could not completely steady. 

‘** From the north, or the north-west, and mighty 
strong, too, my Lord,’’ said the man, who trembled 
in every limb. 

The affrighted aspect of the messenger, the ex- 
cited expression of the bishop’s face, and the 
question as to the ‘‘ wind,” at once suggested to 
me the idea that a French fleet had arrived in the 
bay, and that the awful tidings were neither more 
nor less than the announcement of our reinforce- 
ment. 

‘* From the north-west,” repeated the bishop ; 
‘then, with God’s blessing, we may be spared.”’ 
And so saying, he arose from the table, and with 
an effort that showed that the strength to do so 
had only just returned. to him. ‘‘ Colonel Cha- 
rost, a word with you !’’ said he, leading the way 
into an adjoining room. 

** What is it '—what has happened ’—what can 
it be ?’”? was asked by each in turn. And now 
groups gathered at the windows, which all looked 
into the court of the building, which was now 
crowded with people, soldiers, servants, and 
country-folk, gazing earnestly towards the roof of 
the castle. 

‘* What’s the matter, Terry?’’ asked one of 
the bishop’s sons, as he threw open the window. 

‘¢°T is the chimbley on fire, Master Robert,”’ 
said the man; ‘“ the kitchen chimbley, wid those 
divils of Frinch !” 

I cannot describe the burst of laughter that 
followed the explanation ! 

So much terror for so small a catastrophe was 
inconceivable; and, whether we thought of 
Andrew’s horrified face, or the worthy bishop’s 
pious thanksgiving as to the direction of the wind, 
we could scarcely refrain from another outbreak 
of mirth. Colonel Charost made his appearance 
at the instant, and although his step was hurried, 
and his look severe, there was nothing of agitation 
or alarm on his features. 

“Turn out the guard, Truchet, without arms,” 
said he. ‘‘ Come with me, Tiernay—an awkward 
business enough,’ whispered he, as he led me 
along. ‘‘ These fellows have set fire to the 
kitchen chimney, and we have three hundred 
barrels of gunpowder in the cave!’? Nothing 
could be more easy and unaffected than the way 
he spoke this; and I actually stared at him, to see 
if his coldness was a mere pretence ; but far from 
it—every gesture and every word showed the most 
perfect self-possession, with a prompt readiness 
for action. 

When we reached the court, the bustle and 
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confusion had reached its highest ; for as the wind 
lulled, large masses of inky smoke hung, like a 
canopy, overhead, through which a forked flame 
darted at intervals, with that peculiar furnace-like 
roar that accompanies a jet of fire in confined 
places. At times, too, as the soot ignited, great 
showers of bright sparks floated upwards, and 
afterwards fell, like a fiery rain, on every side. 
The country people, who had flocked in from the 
neighborhood, were entirely occupied with these 
signs, and only intent upon saving the remainder 
of the house, which they believed in great peril, 
totally unaware of the greater and more imminent 
danger close beside them. 

Already they had placed ladders against the 
walls, and, with ropes and buckets, were prepar- 
ing to ‘ascend, when Truchet marched in with his 
company, in fatigue-jackets, twenty sappers with 
shovels accompanying them. 

‘*Clear the court-yard, now,’’ said Charost, 
“and leave this matter to us.” 

The order was obeyed somewhat reluctantly, it 
is true, and at last we stood the sole occupants of 
the spot, the bishop being the only civilian present, 
he having refused to quit the spot, unless com- 
pelled by force. 

The powder was stored in a long shed adjoining 
the stables, and originally used as a shelter for 
farming tools and utensils. A few tarpaulins we 
had carried with us from the ships were spread 
over the barrels, and on this now some sparks of 
fire had fallen, as the burning soot had been 
carried in by an eddy of wind. 

The first order was, to deluge the tarpaulins 
with water; and while this was being done, the 
sappers were ordered to dig trenches in the garden, 
to receive the barrels. Every man knew the 
terrible peril so near him ; each felt that at any 
instant a frightful death might overtake him, and 
yet every detail of the duty was carried on with 
the coldest unconcern ; and when at last the time 
came to carry away the barrels, on a species of 
handbarrow, the fellows stepped in time, as if on 
the march, and moved in measure, a degree of 
indifference, which, to judge from the good bishop’s 
countenance, evidently inspired as many anxieties 
for their spiritual welfare, as it suggested astonish- 
ment and admiration for their courage. He him- 
self, it must be owned, displayed no sign of 
trepidation ; and in the few words he spoke, or 
the hints he dropped, exhibited every quality of a 
brave man. 

At moments the peril seemed very imminent 
indeed. Some timber having caught fire, slender 
fragments of burning wood fell in masses, covering 
the men as they went, and falling on the barrels, 
whence the soldiers brushed them off with cool 
indifference. The dense, thick smoke, too, ob- 
securing every object a few paces distant, added to 
the confusion, and occasionally bringing the going 
and returning parties into collision, a loud shout, 
or cry, would ensue ; and it is difficult to conceive 
how such a sound thrilled through the heart at 
such atime. I own that more than once I felt a 





choking fulness in the throat, as I heard a sudden 
yell, it seemed so like a signal for destruction. In 
removing one of the last barrels from the hand- 
barrow, it slipped, and, falling to the ground, the 
hoops gave way, it burst open, and the powder fell 
out on every side. The moment was critical, for 
the wind was baffling, now wafting the sparks 
clear away, now whirling them in eddies around 
us. It was then that an old sergeant of grenadiers 
threw off his upper coat and spread it over the 
broken cask, while, with all the composure of a 
man about to rest himself, he lay down on it, 
while his comrades went to fetch water. Of 
course his peril was no greater than that of every 
one around him; but there was an air of quick 
determination in his act which showed the training 
of an old soldier. At length the labor was ended, 
the last barre] was committed to the earth, and the 
men, formed into line, were ordered to wheel and 
march. Never shall I forget the bishop’s face as 
they moved past. The undersized and youthful 
look of our soldiers had acquired for them a kind 
of depreciating estimate in comparison with the 
more mature and manly stature of the British sol- 
dier, to whom, indeed, they offered a strong con- 
trast on parade ; but now, as they were seen in a 
moment of arduous duty, surrounded by danger, 
the steadiness and courage, the prompt obedience 
to every command, the alacrity of their movements, 
and the fearless intrepidity with which they per- 
formed every act, impressed the worthy bishop so 
forcibly, that he muttered half aloud, ‘* Thank 
heaven, there are but few of them !”’ 

Colonel Charost resisted steadily the bishop’s 
proffer to afford the men some refreshment; he 
would not even admit of an extra allowance of 
brandy to their messes. ‘‘ If we become too lib- 
eral for slight services, we shall never be able to 
reward real ones,’? was his answer; and the 
bishop was reduced to the expedient of commem- 
orating what he could not reward. This, indeed, 
he did with the most unqualified praise, relating 
in the crawing-room all that he had witnessed, 
and Jauding French valor and heroism to the very 
highest. 

The better to conceal my route, and to avoid 
the chances of being tracked, I sailed that evening 
in a fishing-boat for Killybegs, a small harbor on 
the coast of Donegal, having previously exchanged 
my uniform for the dress of a sailor, so that if ap- 
prehended I should pretend to be an Ostend or 
Antwerp seaman, washed overboard in a gale at 
sea. Fortunately for me I was not called on to 
perform this part, for as my nautical experiences 
were of the very slightest, I should have made a 
deplorable attempt at the impersonation. As- 
suredly the fishermen of the smack would not have 
been among the number of the ‘‘ imposed upon,”’ 
for a more sea-sick wretch never masqueraded in 
a blue jacket than I was. 

My only clue, when I touched land, was a cer- 
tain Father Doogan, who lived at the foot of the 
Bluerock Mountains, about fifteen miles from the 
coast, and to whom I brought a few lines from 
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one of the Irish officers, a certain Bourke of 
Ballina. The road led in this direction, and so 
little intercourse had the shore folk with the inte- 
rior, that it was with difficulty any one could be 
found to act as a guide thither. At last an old 
fellow was discovered, who used to travel these 
mountains formerly with smuggled tobacco and 
tea; and although, from the discontinuance of the 
smugyling trade, and increased age, he had for 
som years abandoned the line of business, a lib- 
eral offar of payment induced him to accompany 
me as guide. 

It was not without great misgivings that I looked 
at the very old, and almost decrepit, creature, who 
was to be my companion through a solitary moun- 
tain region. 

The few stairs he had to mount in the little inn 
where I put up seemed a sore trial to his strength 
and chest ; but he assured me that once out of the 
smoke of the town, and with his foot on the ** short 
grass of the sheep-patch,”’ he ‘d be like a four-year- 
old; and his neighbor having corroborated the as- 
sertion, I was fain to believe him. 

Determined, however, to make his excursion 
subservient to profit in his old vocation, he provided 
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himself with some pounds of tobacco and a little 
parcel of silk handkerchiefs, to dispose of amongst 
the country people, with which, and a Jittle bag of 
meal slung at his back, and a walking-stick in his 
hand, he presented himself at my door just as day 
was breaking. 

** We'll have a wet day, I fear, Jerry,”’ said I, 
looking out. 

** Nota bit of it,”’ replied he. ‘* "Tis the spring 
tides makes it cloudy there beyant ; but when the 
sun gets up it will be a fine mornin’; but I’m 
thinkin’ ye’r strange in them parts ;’’ and this he 
said with a keen, sharp glance under his eyes. 

‘* Donegal is new to me, I confess,” said I, 
guardedly. 

‘** Yes, and the rest of Ireland, too,”’ said he, with 
a roguish leer. ‘* But come along, we ’ve a good 
step before us ;’’ and, with these words, he led the 
way down the stairs, holding the balustrade as he 
went, and exhibiting every sign of age and weak- 
ness. Once in the street, however, he stepped out 
more freely, and, befure we got clear of the town, 
walked at a fair pace, and, to all seeming, with 
perfect ease. 





Betis.—The nearer bells are hung to the sur- 
face of the earth, other things being equal, the 
further they can be heard. Franklin has remarked, 
that, many years ago, the inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia had a bell imported from England. In order 
to judge of the sound, it was elevated on a triangle, 
in the great street of the city, and struck, and, as it 
happened, on a market day; when the people 
coming to market were surprised on hearing the 
sound of a bell at a greater distance from the city 
than they had ever heard any bell before. This 
circumstance excited the attention of the curious ; 
and it was discovered that the sound of the bell, 
when struck in the street, reached nearly double 
the distance it did when raised in the air. 

In air, sound travels at the rate of from 1,130 to 
1,140 feet per second; in water, 4,708 feet per 
second. Sounds are distinct at twice the distance 
on water that they are on land. 





WE regret to announce the death of a writer 
whose genial and sportive pen has delighted thou- 
sands. Maxwell, the Irish novelist, and author of 





innumerable humorous sketches in the periodical 
literature of the day, expired on the 29th of De- 
cember, at Musselburg, near the Scottish capital. 
His generally vigorous health had of late broken 
down, and he crept into the retirement of this 
sequestered village to die. He had been in early 
life-a captain io the British army, and was, of 
course, the delight of the mess-room, and a general 
favorite in social circles. He subsequently entered 
the church, and was some years prebendary of 
Balla, a wild Connaught church living, without 
any congregation or cure of souls attached to it; 
though it afforded what he was admirably capable 
of dealing with, plenty of game. Of a warm- 
hearted, kind, and manly temperament, he made 


Lorrequers’’ and others among its humble disciples ; 
but the Story of my Life aud Wi/d Sports of the 
West will not be easily surpassed in the peculiar 
qualities of that gay, off-hand, and rollicking style 
of penmanship, of which he was the originator.— 
Globe. 





From the N. Y. Com. Adv. 
IMPROMPTU. 


SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF AUDUBON, THE ORNE 
THOLOGIST. 


Bricut, as the varying tints his pencil drew,— 

Swift, as the wings which once entranced his 
view ,— 

Upward, as oft before his eager eye 

The feathered songster cleft the azure sky,— 

Would we believe that spirit-bird has sped 

From the loved form we number with the dead ? 


How faithfully the hand, now silent laid, 

Has on the glowing canvas oft portrayed 
Those gentle denizens of field and bower, 
Whose carol charms us with its native power ; 
And woke, responsive to his glorious art, 

A rapturous sympathy of eye and heart. 


The stooping form which marked his late career, 
The trembling steps which shook his closing year, 
Have not in vain borne onward to its goal 

The undimmed jewel of his glowing soul : 

For he has shown us, with unerring skill, 

The hidden wonders of our Father's will. 


Henceforth above that form be hallowed ground, 
And bird-like voices chant familiar sound, 

For with those fluttering ministers of air 

Has he his fellows led to realms more fair. 


friends of all who came within the range of his} And with that vigorous hand bade us define 


wit or the circle of his acquaintance. He was the 
founder of that school which counts the ‘ Harry 
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The wondrous wisdom of the hand Divine. 
January, 1851. 
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From the Literary World. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ PENDENNIS’” REVIEWING 
HIS REVIEWER. 

We havé not yet had an opportunity to give 
gur readers an account of Mr. Thackeray's recent | 
Christmas story, the Kickleburys on the Rhine, that | 
book not having yet been republished here, and 
no English copy being purchasable at the bouk- 
stores. The following exhibition of literary 
fencing, however, will sufficiently indicate by 
itself the position of parties. Mr. Thackeray | 
writes a Christmas book, is reviewed in *‘ the 
Thunderer,”’ the Times newspaper, and, under the | 
advantageous cover of a preface to a second edi- 
tion, thus replies. We republish the entire | 
preface, review and all, as the most piquant) 
literary entertainment of the day :— 





Any reader who may have a fancy to purchase a 
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“*My dear Sir—Having this day sold the last 
copy of the first edition (of 2 thousand) of the 
Kickleburys Abroad, and having orders for more, 
had we not better proceed to a second edition ? and 
ee permit me to incluse an order on,’’ &c., 

c.! 

Singular coincidence! And if every author who 
was so abused by a critic had a similar note from 
a publisher, good Lord! how easily would we 
take the critic’s censure ! 

** Yes, yes,’ you say ; ‘it is all very well for a 
writer to affect to be indifferent to a critique from 
the Times. You bear it as a boy bears a flogging 
at school, without crying out; but don't swagger 
and brag as if you liked it.’’ 

Let us have truth before all. I would rather 
have a good word than a bad one from any person ; 

ut if a critic abuses me from a high place, and it 
is worth ny while, ] will appeal. If I can show 
that the judge who is delivering sentence against 
me, and laying down the law, and making a pre- 


copy of this present second edition of the History ‘tence of learning, has no learning and no law, and 
of the Kickleburys Abroad, had best be warned ig is neither more nor less than a pompous noodle, who 
time, that the Times newspaper does not approve | ought not to be heard in any respectable court, I 
of the work, and has but a bad opinion both of the | will do so; and then, dear friends, perhaps you will 





author and his readers. Nothing can be fairer | 
than this statement; if you happen to take up the 
poor little volume at a railroad station, and read 
this sentence, lay the book down and buy some- 
thing else. You are warned. What more can 
the author say! If after this you wi// buy—amen ! 
Pay your money, take your book, and fall to. 
Between ourselves, honest reader, it is no very 
strong potation which the present purveyor offers 
to you. It will not trouble your head much in the 
drinking. 1t was intended for that sort of negus 
which is offered at Christmas parties ; and of which 
ladies and children may partake with refreshment 
and cheerfulness. Last year I tried a brew which 
was old, bitter, and strong ; and scarce any one 
would drink it. This year we send round a milder 
tap, and it is liked by customers: though the crit- 
ics (who like strong ale, the rogues !) turn up their 
noses. In heaven's name, Mr. Smith, serve round 
the liquor to the gentlefolks. Pray, dear madam, 
another glass ; it is Christmas time, it will do you 
no harm. It is not intended to keep long, this sort 
of drink. (Come, froth up, Mr. Publisher, and 
pass quickly round!) And, as for the professional 
gentlemen, we must get a stronger sort for them 
some day. 

The Times gentleman (a very difficult gent. to 
please) is the loudest and noisiest of all, and has 
made more hideous faces over the refreshment 
offered to him than any other critic. There is no 
use shirking this statement: when a man has been 
abused in the Times he can’t hide it, any more than 
he could hide the knowledge of his having been 
committed to prison by Mr. Henry, or publicly 
caned in Pall-Mall. You see it in your friends’ 
eyes when they meet you. They know it. They 
have chuckled over it to a man. ‘They whisper 
about it at the club, and look over the paper at you. 
My next door neighbor came to see me this morn- 
ing, and I saw by his face that he had the whole 
story pat. *‘* Hem!” says he, ‘* well, I have heard 
of it; and the fact is they were a talking about you 
at dinner last night, and mentioning that the Times 
had—ahem '!— walked into you.’ ” 

My good M——, (I say, and M—— will corrob- 
orate, if need be, the statement I make here,) here 
is the Times article, dated January 4th, which states 
80 and so, and here is a letter from the publisher, 


have something to laugh at in this book. 





THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. 


It has been customary of Jate years for the pur- 
veyors of amusing literature—the popular authors 
of the day—to put furth certain opuscules, denom- 
inated ‘** Christinas books,’’ with the ostensible 


jintention of swelling the tide of exhilaration or 


other expansive emotions incident upon the exodus 
of the old and the inauguration of the new year. 
We have said that their ostensible intention was 
such, because there is another motive for these 
productions, locked up (as the popular author 
deems) in his own breast, but which betrays itself, 
in the quality of the work, as his principal incen- 
tive. O, that any muse should be set upon a high 
stool to cast up accounts and balance a ledger! 
Yet so it is; and the popular author finds it con- 
venient to fill up the declared deficit, and place 
himself in a position the more effectually to en- 
counter those liabilities which sternly assert them- 
selves contemporaneously and in contrast with the 
careless and freehanded tendencies of the season, 
by the emission of Christmas books—a kind of 
literary assignats, representing to the emitter ex- 
punged debts, to the receiver an investment of 
enigmatical value. For the most part bearing the 
stamp of their origin in the vacuity of the writer's 
'exchequer rather than in the fulness of his genius, 
they suggest by their feeble flavor the rinsings of 
a void brain after the more important concoctions 
of the expired year. Indeed, we should as little 
think of taking these compositions as examples of 
the merits of their authors as we should think of 
measuring the valuable services of Mr. Walker, 
the postinan, or Mr. Bell the dust-collector, by the 
copy of verses they leave at our doors as a prove- 
cative of the expected annual gratuity—effusions 
with which they may fairly be classed for their 
intrinsic worth no less than their ultimate purport. 

In the Christmas book presently under notice 
Mr. Thackeray appears (under the thin disguise of 
Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh) in proprié personé, 
as the popular author, the contributor to Punch, the 
remorseless pursuer of unconseious vulgarity and 
feeblemindedness, launched upon a tour of relaxa- 
tion to the Rhine. But though exercising, as is 











likewise, dated January 4th, and which says :— 





the wont of popular authors in their moments of 
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leisure, a plentiful reserve of those higher qualities 
to which they are indebted for their fame, his pro- 
fessional instincts are not altogether in abeyance. 
From the moment his eye lights upon a luckless 
family group embarked on the same steamer with 
himself, the sight of his accustomed quarry—vul- 
garity, imbecility, and affectation—reanimates his 
relaxed sinews, and, playfully fastening his satiric 
fangs upon the familiar prey, he dallies with it in 
mimic ferocity like a satiated mouser. 

Though faintly and carelessly indicated, the char- 
acters are those with which the author loves to 
surround himself. A tuft-hunting county baronet’s 
widow, an inane captain of dragoons, a graceless 
young baronet, a lady with groundless pretensions 
to feeble health and poetry, an obsequious nonentity, 
her husband, and a flimsy and artificial young lady, 
are the personages in whom we are expected to find 
amusement. ‘T'wo individuals alone form an excep- 
tion to the above category, and are offered to the 
respectful admiration of the reader—the one, a 
shadowy serjeant-at-law, Mr. Titmarsh’s travelling 
companion, who escapes with a few side puffs of 
flattery, which the author struggles not to render 
ironical, and a mysterious countess, spoken of in a 
tone of religious reverence, and apparently intro- 
duced that we may learn by what delicate discrimi- 
nations our adoration of rank should be regulated. 

To those who love to hug themselves in a sense 
of superiority by admeasurement with the most 
worthless of their species, in their most worthless 
aspects, the Kickleburys on the Rhine will afford an 
agreeable treat, especially as the purveyor of the 
feast offers his own moments of human weakness as 
a modest entrée in this banquet of erring mortality. 
To our own perhaps unphilosophical taste—the 
aspirations towards sentimental perfection of another 
popular author are infinitely preferable to these 
sardonic divings after the pearl of truth, whose 
lustre is eclipsed in the display of the diseased 
oyster. Much, in the present instance, perhaps a!! 
the disagreeable effect of his subject, is no doubt 
attributable to the absence of Mr. Thackeray’s usual 
brilliancy of style. A few flashes, however, occur, 
such as the description of M. Lenoir’s gaming 
establishment, with the momentous crisis to which 
it was subjected, and the quaint and imaginative 
sallies evoked by the old town of Rougetnoirbourg 
and its lawful prince. ‘These, with the illustrations, 
which are spirited enough, redeem the book from 
an absolute ban. Mr. Thackeray’s pencil is more 
congenial than his pen. He cannot draw his men 
and women with their skins off, and therefore, the 
effigies of his characters are pleasanter to contem- 
plate than the flayed anatomies of the letter-press. 





There is the whole article. And the reader will 
see (in the paragraph preceding that memorable one 
which winds up with the diseased oyster) that he 
must be a worthless creature for daring to like the 
book, as he could only do so from a desire to hug 
himself in asense of superiority by admeasurement 
with the most worthless of his fellow-creatures ! 

The reader is worthless for liking a book of 
which the characters are worthless, except two 
which are offered to his respectful admiration ; and 
of these two the author does not respect one, but 
struggles not to laugh in his face ; whilst he appar- 
ently speaks of another in a tone of religious rev- 
erence, because the lady is a countess, and because 
he (the author) is a sneak. So reader, author, 
characters, are rogues all. Be there any honest 
men left, Halt About Printing-house square, 
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mayhap you may light on an honest man, a squeam- 
ish man, a proper moral man, a man that shall talk 
you Latin by the halfcolumn if you will but hear him. 

And what a style it is, that great man’s! What 
heighth of foine language entoirely! How he can 
discourse you in English for all the world as if it 
was Latin! For instance, suppose you and I had 
to announce the important news that some writers 
published what are called Christmas books; that 
Christmas books are so called because they are 
published at Christmas ; and that the purpose of the 
authors is to try and amuse people. Suppose, I 
say, we had by the sheer force of intellect, or by 
other means of observation or information, discov- 
ered these great truths, we should have announced 
them in so many words. And there it is that the 
difference lies between a great writer and a poor 
one ; and we may see how an inferior man may fling 
a chance away. How does my friend of the Times 
put these propositions? ‘* It has been customary,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ of late years for the purveyors of amus- 
ing literature to put forth certain opuscules, denom- 
inated Christmas books, with the ostensible intention 
of swelling the tide of exhilaration, or other expansive 
emotions, incident upon the exodus of the old or the 
inauguration of thenew year.’’ That is something 
like a sentence ; not a word scarcely but’s in Latin, 
and the longest and handsomest out of the whole 
dictionary. This is proper economy—as you see a 
buck from Holywell street put every pinchbeck pin, 
ring, and chain which he possesses about his shirt, 
hands, and waistcoat, and then go and cut a dashin 
the Park, or swagger with his order to the theatre. 
It costs him no more to wear all his ornaments 
his distinguished person than to leave them at home. 
If you can be a swell atacheap rate, why not? 
And I protest, for my part, I had no idea what I 
was really about in writing and submitting my lit- 
tle book for sale, until my friend the critic, looking 
at the article, and examining with the eyes of a 
connoisseur, pronounced that what I had fancied 
simply to be a buok was in fact “an opuscule, 
denominated so-and-so, and ostensibly intended to 
swell the tide of expansive emotion incident upon 
the inauguration of the new year.’’ I can hardly 
believe as much even now—-so little do we know 
what we really are after, until men of genius come 
and interpret. 

And, besides the ostensible intention, the reader 
will perceive that my judge has discovered another 
latent motive, which I had ‘‘ locked up in my own 
breast.”’ The sly rogue! (if we may so speak of 
the court.) There is no keeping anything fiom 
him ; and this truth, like the rest, has come out, 
and is all over England by this time. O! thai all 
England, which has bought the judge’s charge, 
would purchase the prisoner’s plea in mitigation! 
*¢*O that any muse should be set on a high stool,” 
says the bench, ‘‘ to cast up accounts and balance a 
ledger! Yet so it is; and the popular author finds 
it convenient to fill up the declared deficit by the 
emission of Christmas books—a kind of assignats 
that bear the stamp of their origin in the vacuity 
of the writer’s exchequer.’’ There is a trope for 
you! You rascal, you wrote because you wanted 
money! His lordship has found out what you 
were at, and that there is a deficit in your till. 
But he goes on to say that we poor devils are to 
be pitied in our necessity, and that these composi- 
tions are no more to be taken as examples of our 
merits than the verses which the dustman leaves at 
his lordship’s door, ‘‘as a provocative of the ex- 
pected annual gratuity,” are to be considered as 
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measuring his, the scavenger’s, valuable services— 
nevertheless the author’s and the scavenger’s 
* effusions may fairly be classed, for their intrinsic 
worth, no less than their ultimate purport.”’ 

Heaven bless his lordship on the bench—What 
a gentlemanlike badinage he has, and what a 
charming and playful wit always at hand! What 
a sense he has for a simile, or what Mrs. Malaprop 
calls an odorous comparison, and how gracefully 
he conducts it to ‘‘ its ultimate purport!’”’ A gen- 
tleman writing a poor little book is a scavenger 
asking for a Christmas-box ! 

As I try this small-beer which has called down 
such a deal of thunder, I can’t help thinking that 
it is not Jove who has interfered (the case was scarce 
worthy of his divine vindictiveness) ; but the Thun- 
derer’s man, Jupiter Jeames, taking his master’s 
place, adopting his manner, and trying to dazzle 
and roar like his awful employer. The figure of 
the dustman has hardly been flung from heaven: 
that ‘‘ ultimate purport’’ is a subject which the 
Immortal would hardly handle. ell, well; let 
us allow that the book is not worthy of such a 
polite critic—that the beer is not strong enough for 
a gentleman who has taste and experience in beer. 

That opinion no man can ask his honor to alter ; 
but (the beer being the question) why make un- 
pleasant allusions to the Gazette, and hint at the 
probable bankruptcy of the brewer? Why twit 
me with my poverty? and what can the Times 
critic know about the vacuity of my exchequer? 
Did he ever lend me any money! Does he not 
himself write for money ? (and who would grudge 
it to such a polite, and generous, and learned 
author’) if he finds no disgrace in being paid, why 
should I? If he has been ever poor, why should 
he joke at my empty exchequer? Of course such 
a genius is paid for his work: with such neat 
logic, such a pure style, such a charming poetical 
turn of phrase, of course a critic gets money. 
Why, a man who can say of a Christmas book 
that *‘ it is an opuscule denominated so and so, and 
ostensibly intended to swell the tide of expansive 
emotion incident upon the exodus of the old year,”’ 
must evidently have had immense sums and care ex- 
pended on his early education, and deserves a splendid 
return. You can’t go into the market, and get 
scholarship like that, without paying for it: even 
the flogging that such a writer must have had in 
early youth, (if he was at a public school where 
the rods were paid for,) must have cost his parents 
a good sum. Where would you find any but an 
accomplished classical scholar to compare the books 
of the present (or, indeed, any other) writer to 
‘sardonic divings after the pearl of truth, whose 
lustre is eclipsed in the display of the diseased 
oyster ?”’ mere Billingsgate does n’t turn out oysters 
like these: they are of the Lucrine lake ;—this 
satirist has pickled his rods in Latin brine. Fancy, 
not merely a diver, but a sardonic diver; and the 
expression of his confounded countenance on dis- 
covering not only a pearl, but an eclipsed pearl, 
who was in a diseased oyster! J say it is only by 
an uncommon and happy combination of taste, genius, 
and industry, that a man can arrive at uttering such 
sentiments in such fine language—that such a man 
ought to be well paid, as I have no doubt he is, 
and that he is worthily employed to write literary 
articles, in large type, in the leading Journal of 
Europe. Don’t we want men of eminence and 
polite learning to sit on the literary bench, and 
to direct the public opinion ? 

But when this profound scholar compares me to 
a scavenger, who leaves a copy of verses at his 
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door, and begs for a Christmas-box, I must again 
cry out, and say, ‘*‘ My dear sir, it is true your 
simile is offensive, but can you make it out? Are 
you not hasty in your figures and allusions?” IfI 
might give a hint to so consummate a rhetorician, 
you should be more careful in making your figures 
figures, and similes like : for instance, when you talk 
of a book ‘* swelling the tide of exhilaration incident 
to the inauguration of the New Year,”’ or of a book 
‘* bearing the stamp of its origin in vacuity,’’ &c., 
—or of a man diving sardonically; or of a pearl 
eclipsed in the display of a diseased oyster—there 
are some people who will not apprehend your 
meaning: some will doubt whether you had a 
meaning: some even will question your great 
powers, and say, ‘‘ Is this man to be a critic ina 
newspaper, which knows what English, and Latin 
too, and what sense and scholarship are?’ I 
don’t quarrel with you—I take for granted your 
wit and learning, your modesty and benevolence— 
but why scavenger—Jupiter Jeames—why scaven- 
ger? A gentleman, whose biography the Exam- 
iner was fond of quoting, before he took his present 
serious and orthodox turn, was pursued by an out- 
raged wife to the very last stage of his existence 
with an appeal almost as pathetic—Ah, sir, why 
scavenger ?”’ 

How can I be like a dustman that rings for a 
Christmas-box at your hall-door? I never was there 
in my life. I never left at your door a copy of 
verses provocative of an annual gratuity, as your 
noble honor styles it. Whoare yout If you are 
the man I take you to be, it was you who asked 
the publisher for my book, and not I who sent it 
in, and begged a gratuity of your worship. You 
abused me out of the Times’ window; but if ever 
your noble honor sent me a gratuity out of your own 
door, may I never drive another dust-cart. ‘‘ Pro- 
vocative of a gratuity!’? Osplendid swell! How 
much was it your worship sent out to me by the 
footmant Every farthing you have paid I will 
restore to your lordship, and I swear I shall not be 
a halfpenny the poorer. 

As before, and on similar seasons and occasions, 
I have compared myself to a person following a not 
dissimilar calling, let me suppose, now, for a min- 
ute, that I am a writer of a Christmas farce, who 
sits in the pit, and sees the performance of his own 
piece. There comes applause, hissing, yawning, 
laughter, as may be; but the loudest critic of all 
is our friend the cheap buck, who sits yonder and 
makes his remarks, so that all the audience may 
hear. ** This afarce!’’ says Beau Tibbs, ‘‘ demmy ! 
it’s the work of a poor devil who writes for money, 
—confound his vulgarity! This a faree! Why 
is n’t it a tragedy, or a comedy, or an epic poem, 
stap my vitals? This a farce, indeed! It’s a 
feller as sends round his ’at, and appeals to charity. 
Let ’s "ave our money back again, I say.’? And 
he swaggers off ; and you find the fellow came in 
with an author’s order. 

But if, in spite of ‘Tibbs, our “‘ kyind friends,” 
&c., &c., &c.—if the little farce, which was meant 
to amuse Christmas (or what my classical friend 
calls Exodus) is asked for, even up to Twelfth 
Night—shall the publishers stop because Tibbs is 
dissatisfied? Whenever that capitalist calls to get 
his money back, he may see the letter from the 
respected publisher, informing the author that all 
the copies are sold, and that there are demands for 
a new edition. Up withthe curtain, then! Vivat 
Regina! and no money returned, except the 
Times’ ‘* gratuity !”’ 








Jan. 5, 1851. M. A. Titmarsa. 
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From the Examiner, 23 Dec. 
THE DISTRESSED AND THE DISTRESSING. 


Tue following letter, relating to the deficiency 
of culinary skill, on which we have frequently 
remarked, appeared lately in the Times, and de- 
Berves attention :— 


Sir,—While great exertions are being made by 
Mr. Sidney Herbert and other benevolent persons, 
to diminish the numbers and improve the condition 
of young women, who, for want of some more prof- 
itable occupation, have been obliged to have re- 
course to the miserably remunerated employment 
of needlework, I think it cannot be too generally 
known, that there is a class of well-remunerated 
Jabor, in which the supply of women is unequal to 
the demand for their services—I allude to the class 
of cooks. The demand for women cooks of all 
kinds appears greatly to exceed the supply. In 
illustration of this assertion, I would mention that, 
since the Registry of the Servants’ Royal Provi- 
dent and Benevolent Society was opened, on the 
11th of Noveinber last, 138 applications have been 
made here fur women cooks; and there is more 
difficulty in supplying the demand for this kind of 
servant than any other. This cannot arise from 
the insufficiency of the remuneration, for the wages 
offered vary from 12/. to 40/. per annum; it must 
be owing to an absolute deficiency in the number. 
If this were generally known, the managers of 
schools and others might usefully assist young 
women in learning the elements of cooking. They 
are taught with excelleut results in her majesty’s 
schools at Windsor, in the Finchley schools of In- 
dustry, and some other good schools for the poor, 
but such valuable instruction ought to be given, 
and might easily be given, in almost all our Na- 
tional and British schools for girls. I am, sir, 
your obedient servant. 

Harry Cuester, Treasurer. 
Servants’ Royal Provident and Benevolent Society, 
49 Great Marlborough street, Dec, 13. 


It is certainly extraordinary that the supply of 
cooks, such as cooks are, should fall short of the 
demand, as the wages are good, and the qualifica- 
tions in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred none. 
As a distressed needlewoman is one who cannot 
do needlework, and who has taken to the needle 
because she cannot turn her hand to anything else, 
aad who makes stitches an inch long—so a plain 
cook, as we have often explained, is one who can- 
not cook at all, and who spoils victuals for mod- 
erate wages. How is it then, we may be asked, 
that there are not distressed cooks as well as dis- 
tressed needlewomen, and that the wages do not 
fall to the level of the skill in the one case as in 
the other? We must answer, Hibernicé, by a 
question. Have you ever seen a distressed nee- 
dlewoman, except in newspaper paragraphs and 
philanthropic speeches? If you advertised for a 
distressed needlewoman, offering a shilling a day 
and her keep, could you get one? Does not every 
housekeeper know that the wages for a needle- 
woman are eighteen pence a day, together with 
her meals, equivalent to three shillings a day, 
and that a bidding below this would not be an- 
swered? The distressed are the unskilled, who 
have not learned to do anything worth more than 





THE DISTRESSED AND THE DISTRESSING. 


a few pence. They are not the less to be pitied, 
for the fault is not theirs, but the fault of their 
education. Many kind people, whose hearts have 
been touched by the distresses of needlewomen, 
have in vain endeavored to give employment to 
some of the class, and have been puzzled to find 
that there were no candidates, that a distressed 
needlewoman was not to be had for love or money. 
The explanation is, that the work they required 
was a work which the broad stitchers could uot 
undertake. But your cook undertakes anything, 
and everything, and there are no distressed cooks, 
they are almost all distressing. If they were paid 
according to their qualifications, they would be 
even more miserably off than the distressed nee- 
dlewomen; but their incompetence cannot be 
brought to so easy and ready a test; and the dis- 
tressing cook has an engagement for a fixed time, 
during which she destroys and wastes with fire and 
spit, makes ill temper and indigestion, and at the 
expiration of the term of affliction, goes back again 
into the lottery of many blanks to be drawn again 
by some luckless individual. The root of the 
evil is in the bad education of the poor, so many 
of whom are brought up unable to turn their 
hands to any useful thing above the lowest drudg- 
ery. Your distressing cook knows no more 
about the culinary art than the distressed needle- 
woman does of the nicer uses of the needle. The 
case of the latter is like that of the self-styled 
‘poor scholar’? who begged of Swift. Swift 
gave him a sixpence, asking a question in Latin, 
which the ‘‘ poor scholar’ could not answer, for 
the best of reasons, that the tongue was unknown 
tohim. ‘‘ How is this,” cried Swift, ‘* you call 
yourself a scholar, and do not understand a word 
of Latint’’ ‘* Yes, your reverence, but I told you 
I was a very poor scholar.’’ The distressed nee- 
dlewoman would be extremely distressed indeed to 
hem a pocket-handkerchief, and the distressing 
cook distresses you beyond all patience, with a 
sodden mutton-chop, or a half-boiled, or over- 
boiled, and quite uneatable potato, which finds its 
suitable place in the hogwash. 

We are rejoiced to hear from Mr. Chester, that 
a reformation of this social evil is in progress, 
and that in the queen's and some other schools, 
the example has been set of making cooking a 
branch of the education of the poor. There will 
be fewer distressed needlewomen, and distressing 
cooks, when this improvement in the instruction 
of the poor has diminished the number of the un- 
taught hands; and to assist in the reformation, it 
will be expedient to give the preference of em- 
ployment to persons who can produce testimonials 
that they have learnt cookery at their schools. 
But while the grass grows the steed starves, and, 
as the Times seasonably asks, how are our foreign 
visitors to be fed next spring? How will they 
fare in this kitchenless land, where there is not a 
competent cook to a flock of sheep or a herd of 
oxen, where the viands are unmatched, and equally 
unmatched the barbarism that spoils them by the 
manifold abuses of fire and water ? 
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What are our resources? Can M. Soyer esti- 
mate the number of cooks worthy of the name in 
the realm? We would not insist on a high qual- 
ification, but the skill to do common things well. 
A good dinner is not a great dinner, a fine din- 
ner, a dinner of dainties; a good dinner is any- 
thing good of its kind. The art to be promoted 
is an art directed to that most desirable consum- 
mation. Let us have a Mutton Chop and Boiled 
Potato Assuciation to cultivate the culinary rodi- 
ments, and to bestow prizes on adepts, which 
may be the evidences of their proficiency, and 
passports to employment. Why reward the pro- 
duction of the raw materia! and not the manufac- 
tured article? why give gold medals for fat oxen 
and not fur a rump steak? why a prize fora 
wether sheep and not for a cutlet? How few 
amongst millions have ever eaten a mutton-chop 
as it might, could, and should be ; how fewer still 
know what a potato proper is. These are national 
discoveries to be made. Some one says that he 
ate a well-dressed chop somewhere years ago, but 
no one says he ever ate a well-boiled potato, 
or if he does, he knows not what he talks about. 
There is not a couk in England equal to the ex- 


ploit. 





From the Examiner. 
ST. PETER NEVER AT ROME. 


Sir,—The Pope is the Supreme head or govern- 
or in spirituals of a large number of our fellow- 
subjects, who are taught to believe that their con- 
dition in a future state is dependent upon their obe- 
dience to his behests in this. In pursuance, he 
says, of his duty to consult for their future bliss, 
he has done a thing which is most insulting to the 
feelings of the majority of her majesty’s subjects ; 
and thus, his influence over the minds of our Cath- 
colic brethren becomes the source of dissensions 
between them and ourselves, a thing which neither 
they nor we desire. Although there seems to be 
sone difficulty in fixing on the course which it will 
be best to take in this conjuncture, yet there is one 
thing which certainly ought to be done. The 
queen, acting for the community at large, and pe- 
culiarly for her Catholic subjects, is called upon to 
place before them the state of the facts, on the 
alleged reality of which the Pope claims from 
them that obedience which constitutes the strength 
that he employs to do that which must draw them 
an! ourselves into a quarrel. Now their attention 
has never been authoritatively called to the facts to 
which I am about to refer; and such is their char- 
acter when examined that it is highly probable the 
Catholics will clearly perceive that it does not jus- 
tify him in claiming from thein that obedience which 
he demands aud perverts. At all events, as sub- 
jects, from whom a divided allegiance is now 
claimed by a foreign potentate on what he calls 
spiritual grounds, they are entitled 10 the most iu- 
dulgent consideration trom their natural sovereign, 
and tu receive every aid from her in the embarrass- 
ing situation in which their spiritual sovereign has 

them, towards her and their fellow-subjects. 

© aid promises to be more useful to them than 
that which I now suggest. One of the facts—and 
this the most important of all, as being that on 
which the validity of all the other assuciated facts, 
were they realities, would depend—vn which the 








Pope grounds his claims to the ohedience he has so 
arrogantly demanded from the English Catholics, 
can easily be shown to. be wholly fictitious: ‘The 
fact I mean is the affirmed presence at any time 
whatever of Simon Peter at Rome. There is not 
a particle of evidence to prove that he was ever 
there, while there is very strong evidence, indeed, 
to prove that he never was there. 

The Popes assert that he resided there twenty- 
five years as bishop, that he had certain peculiar 
prerogatives—Regalia—which he transmitted to his 
successors, aud that they are his successors. The 
Pope—-albeit one of us, poor, weak, miserable hu- 
man worms—claims to be, as the successor of 
Simon Peter, the Vicegerent of the Supreme of 
Beings—the Vicar of the Creator of innumerable 
suns with their planets—the Lieutenant of ths im- 
measurable Being—and to be, like Him, infallible. 
As to this world, in particular, we learn fiom the 
Council of Lateran that he is the prinee of it— 
Orbis Princeps—that he is Rex Reguin ct Orbis tir- 
rarum Moner:ha—the King of all Kings, and the 
monarch of the whole globe: and as to the next 
world, he is denominated ** Virwm in quo erat pules- 
las supra omnes potestates tam cael quem terra, “— 
the being whose power is above all other powers, 
whether of heaven or earth. He possesses the 
power of determining the bliss or torment of his 
fellow-creatures in the next woild: he holds the 
keys of heaven. 

The foundation ought, indeed, to be sure on 
which is raised such an immense superstructure 
as this. Now the keystone of the arch of all this 
horrible blaspheiny is the alleged fact ** that Simon 
Peter was Bishop of Rome.’’ 1 do not propose to 
invite the Catholics to any polemical or theological 
controversy, but 1 do propose that, under the 
authority of a commission from the queen to some 
of our greatest lawyers, and two or three histori- 
ans, like Mr. Grote, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Hallam, 
and the Bishop of St. David's, the whole of the 
evidence touching the fact of Simon Peter's alleged 
presence at Rome, and the counter-evidence, should 
be collected, analyzed, and reported. It will turn 
out that, while there is just as much evidence to 
show that St. Peter was at Delhi, Pekin, or Nish- 
ui Novgorod, as at Rome—that is to say, just none 
at all—there is really no evidence to show that he 
might not have been at any one of three first cities 
I have named, although there is very strong evi- 
dence to show that he never could have been at 
Rome. When this report shall be made to her 
majesty, it will become her part to lay it particu- 
larly before her Catholic subjects, with an exhor- 
tation to them not to suffer one whom they must 
clearly perceive to be a gross impostor to lead 
them into a quarrel with their fellow-subjects. 
Her proclamation would draw a clear line beiween 
the theology of the Catholics, and their actions as 
members of our community. Her majesty miyht 
say, that under her sceptre all men are permitted 
to adopt what theological views they like, and that 
she should vot think it a duty on her part to 
inquire into the reasons why the Catholics belicve 
in transubstantiation, practise Maryolatry, &c., 
&c., &c.; and that it is by no means her inten- 
tion now to disturb their belief in, or practice of, 
those or any other of the distinctive points of their 
faith or their customs ; but that, finding that the 
head of their religion by means of the opinion 
which they entertain, that he is successor to 
Simon Peter in the Bishopric of Rome, works 
upon them to disturb the civil harmony in which 
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they are living with the rest of her subjects, she 
has thought it her duty, az their temporal sove- 
reign, to ascertain for their behoof how the facts 
stand regarding the successorship in question ; that 
the investigation clearly shows that the successor- 
ship is a fiction, because the fact of Simon Peter’s 
ever having been at Rome at all turns out to be a 
fiction. That, under these circumstances, while 
they will continue to enjoy every protection in the 
belief and practice of their religion, they must 
abstain from supporting any action of an impostor 
like the Pope which shall interfere, nominally or 
really, with her prerogatives. 

The course which I have proposed may at first 
sight appear to partake of what is hudicrous ; and 
I confess that the idea, when it first suggested 
itself, made me smile myself. But it has repeatedly 
recurred to my mind ; and each time it has appeared 
to be more and more susceptible of useful applica- 
tion. Itis rather remarkable that the controversies 
to which the Reformation gave rise, turned entirely 
on what is called dogma—doctrine—interpretation, 
&c.; and that no one seems to have clearly per- 
ceived, on the Protestant side, that the actual pres- 
ence of St. Peter at Rome was the key of the 
Papal position, that it was most easy to carry this 
position, and that, if that were done, the whole 
fabric of Papal usurpation and imposition would 
vanish like an enchanted palace in a fairy tale 
when the knight to whom its overthrow is destined 
comes at last to deliver its long imprisoned and 
metamorphosed inmates. It is true that Frederick 
Spanheim denied it in a specific treatise, and others 
have denied it ; but the controversy with the Papal 
power might far better have been placed on this 
one issue, when the eye of the world would have 
necessarily concentrated itself on this, the vital 
point. It is curious to see how Barrow, in his 
noble work on the Papal Supremacy, overlooks its 
importance, unconscious that, had he properly 
handled it, he might have spared himself the 
trouble of writing his learned and instructive vol- 
ume. The truth I imagine to have been that men, 
when they first broke off from the Papacy, attended 
wholly to what they thought were its abuses— 
Laud and the high-church party had, and continue 
to have, atenderness for it—and when the Puritans 
arose afterwards and identified it with ‘* Anti- 
christ,’’ their attention did not turn to the fact of 
its being a baseless unreality, as their theory rather 
led them to take its reality for granted. Hence this 
portion of the foundation of the Papal power has 
never yet been critically examined. 

But the time has fortunately arrived when such 
an examination is demanded, and when there is 
strong ground for hoping that its results—authori- 
tatively and irrefragably showing that the tale of 
Peter’s ever being at Rome is a pure invention— 
will produce the most salutary effect throughout 
Christendom. The Papal power is the most mon- 
strous, and by far the most degrading imposition 
that ever outraged and deformed the human intel- 
lect—it must some day or other, in the order of a 
benevolent Providence, be destroyed—it has now 
provoked chastisement—the eye of the world in 
breathless expectation looks for the issue of the 
contest—and here, close at hand, and challenging 
employment, lies the simple and hitherto neglected 
instrument which has power to terminate its evil 
existence. And the hand of her gracious majesty 
would seem to be the one appointed to hurl the 
pebble that shall destroy the monster, for she is 
clearly called upon, by the Pope’s audacious assump- 











ST. PETER NEVER AT ROME. 





tion of regal authority in her dominions in virtue 
of his impostrous heirship of the royal preroga- 
tives—the regalia—of St. Peter, to cause the 
minds of her Catholic subjects to be enlightened as 
to the absolute nullity of that title on which he 
impiously claims their obedience. | I hope, there- 
fore, that her majesty will be advised to appoint 


; such a commission as I suggest; and I will ven- 


ture to remark that, as the question ‘‘ whether 
Simon Peter was ever in the city of Rome” is 
not a theological one, the investigation should not 
be submitted to clergymen; for their decision, as 
liable to the suspicion of partisanship, would com- 
mand the less consideration. It should be entrusted 
to lawyers and men familiar with examinations of 
evidence and historical research. The question 
should be kept separate from every collateral point, 
and thoroughly exhausted; and the result should 
be laid before the world with that calmness and 
impartiality that ought to characterize all judicial 
investigations, without the slightest tinge of par- 
tiality and partisanship ; and however the conclu- 
sions may be disputed by the Catholics in the heat 
and irritation of the moment, yet in a few years it 
will probably be difficult to find a Catholic, unless 
he should either be a priest or a brutified serf of 
that communion, unable to read or to write, who 
shall believe that the Pope is a whit more the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter in the Bishopric of Rome, 
than he is of Fo in the Foship of China. One 
word more. Our bishops, by complaining that 
the Pope “‘ ignores their existence—disallows their 
Orders—pretends to take possession of England 
as a spiritual waste—is guilty of schism in the 
Church,” &c., &c., &c.—appear to me very much 
to strengthen in the eyes of the Catholics the posi- 
tion which he assumes, for this strain involves an 
admission that he has a general right of some sort 
in these matters. It tends no Jess to confuse the 
mind of the Protestant laity ; and it is high time 
that an authority, superior to that of our bishops 
in ecclesiastical matters, should extend her pro- 
tecting shield over the laity, while the Medusean 
loveliness of the truth which she will reveal shall 
look into eternal stone the wretched impostor who 
has so long deluded mankind. ANGLICANUS. 





Tue following case, which has just occurred at 
Magdeburg, is worth relating as an example of the 
operation of some of the old laws and powers of 
the State which the constitution has left undimin- 
ished:—A man, at Seehausen, in the Altmark, 
took his child to be baptized in the church, de- 
manding that he should receive the names of 
** Jacobi Waldeck.”” The clergyman refused to 
allow the infant to bear names which have a party 
sound, though one is that of an eminent physician, 
the other that of a great jurist and judge of the 
Superior Tribunal of Berlin; their names, there- 
fore, hardly imply any mockery of religion or delib- 
erate insult to Christian or social feelings, which 
might justify a clergyman in refusing to baptize by 
them. The father declined to have the child christ- 
ened by any names but those selected by himself. 
The clergyman took proceedings against him, and 
the Court of Law, exercising its power, appointed a 
curator or guardian to act for the child. But the 
curator appears to have been a friend of the family, 
for he demanded of the consistory that the baptism 
should be completed in the names chosen. This 
was again refused, and the curator required to have 
the child christened in ‘usual’? names. The 
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parents would not comply, and as it was notified 
that a compulsory baptism (or Zwangstaiife) would 
be performed, the mother left the place with the 
infant, and for some time eluded the inquiries of the 
olice. At last she was discovered in the little 
town of Arendsee, arrested, and brought under an 
escort of gendarmes to Seehausen—the infant, as 
the corpus delicti, snugly packed in a handbasket or 
trag-korb, and carried by two men, in safe custody, 
but happily unconscious of his early collision with 
the authorities. Arrived in Seehausen, the moth- 
er was taken to the prison, and the infant to the 
church. The burgomaster and the gendarmes were 
in attendance as witnesses, and with locked doors 
the rite was performed, the child being taken back 
to the parents, named as their ‘ superiors”’ pleased. 
But even this was not the end of the affair. The 
mother, for refusing to give up the child and ab- 
sconding with it, was charged with “ resistance by 
act to an officer of the authorities or Obrigkeit in 
the discharge of its orders,’’ and was condemned to 
two months’ imprisonment. Against this sentence 
she appealed, but the Court of Magdeburg has 
within the last few days confirmed the decision, 
and the mother is now in confinement. The whole 
case is an illustration of the pedantic despotism of 
the German system of government, interfering in 
the most petty details of life, irritating and alienat- 
ing the people for no purpose, and setting a for- 
midable legal machinery in motion against matters 
that have no affinity tocrime. The proscription 
in this case was unfair, for party names are not at 
all unusual. Count Brandenberg’s name has often 
been given to children by his admirers, and the 
clergyman would not have refused to bestow that 
of ‘“* Manteuffel ;’? why should not the other party 
do the same? By a special article of the constitu- 
tion it is stated that no person can be compelled to 
perform any religious act by force ; all rituals are 
free ; the commentary is a ‘* compulsory baptism,”’ 
literally at the point of the sabre, and persecution 
and imprisonment to the parents who object to it. 
—Berlin Correspondent of the Times. 





HORSE BEEF. 


In Austria the government some time since gave, 
or rather renewed, a former permission for the sale 
of horse flesh as food. In Berlin the sale is also 
legal ; but in spite of the efforts of unprejudiced 
philosophers, who can fall back on beef, and only 
patronize the equine substitute on principle and by 
way of example, the article does not find its way, 
avowedly, at least, into consumption. Nothing 
seems to overcome the obstinacy of the public in 
this particular, and the philosophers eat and write 
in vain. They say, “It is reserved for the nine- 
teenth century to root out a prejudice sanctioned 
by civilization, and to restore horse flesh to its 
true place as an article of consumption.’ But 
the nineteenth century is in this matter one crust 
of prejudices. The Berlin dinners, at which, from 
soup to roti, all is horse under different modes of 
preparation, are still confined to a very limited 
circle, and it is believed are decreasing in fre- 
quency ; but the question seems to be agitated 
again in Austria. ‘There, too, the public are averse 
to “ strange flesh,’’ and display a perverse prefer- 
ence for beef and mutton. More practical in this, 
as in other matters, it is to be feared that London 
consumes more horse flesh than Berlin and Vienna 


of the tasté for it ; but it is in disguise and under 
other names. Here the example of the Tartars 
and the ancient Germans is repeatedly cited, but 
in vain. The sceptics reply, that both these 
respectable races ate their horses for the same 
reasons that the French cavalry in retreat from 
Moscow cooked their steeds, because they had 
nothing better, and that misery makes men 
acquainted with strange food as well as strange 
bedfellows. The error of the horse-eaters is that 
they recommend for consumption the old and 
worn-out animals who are relieved by age from 
the shafts or the plough ; they regard every horse 
that escapes being eaten as so much nutritive sub- 
stance lost to society.’ If they could bring into 
the market young and tender animals, with sinews 
unhardened by years of toil and driving, they 
might make more progress ; but a young horse is 
as expensive to bring up to an eatable state as a 
bullock, so there is nothing gained. An old Ber- 
lin cab-horse, alive or dead, is not an inviting 
object ; and, except under the pressure of a Rus- 
sian campaign, the most needy of a city popula- 
tion would not consider him eatable. Yet the 
societies go on writing, memorializing ministers, 
and, “ greatly daring,’ dining off the food they 
recommend, without the slightest progress. They 
must pray for some friendly siege or famine to 
make their doctrine practicable: but it is some 
illustration of the state of society that ministers of 
state publish formal edicts on such a subject.—Ber- 
lin Correspondent of the Times, Dec. 27. 





BEFORE THE UNION. 


[We take from the Philadelphia North American the 
following letter, with the greater pleasure because it 
gives us the opportunity of recording a grateful recollec- 
tion of courtesies and kindness received from the writer, 
ever since we began to labor for the public. ] 

Mulberry Street, Jan. 28th, 1851. 
My pear Dr. Mitcne. :— 

Nothing that I have read upon the danger to 
which our glorious Union has been exposed, equals 
in eloquence, argument, and éruth, the beautiful dis- 
course of the Rev. Dr. Boardman. 

Being now within a few months of eighty years 
old, I may speak, with the authority of an eye-wit- 
ness, of the condition of our country when in a 
state of Disunion. I can report upon its evils, as 
having been an anxious spectator. 

After the peace of 1783, when our independence 
was acknowledged by Great Britain, the States 
were left to themselves, to endeavor to recover from 
the exhaustion of a seven years’ war; for the gen- 
eral government, constituted as follows, was all but 
a nullity :— 

Ist. It was authorized to recommend to the 
several states and nothing more; the consent of 
EVERY ONE of which was necessary to give legal 
sanction to any act so recommended. 

2d. It could not assess or levy taxes. 

3d. It had no power to execute punishments, 
except in the military department. 

4th. It could not regulate trade. 

5th. It could institute no general judicial powers. 

6th. Neither could it regulate public roads, or 
inland navigation. With such an inefficient form 
of government, it failed in almost every appeal for 
pecuniary aid. It asked for authority to lay an 
impost on imported goods of only five per cent., and 
it was refused, for want of unanimity in the states. 
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reasonableness of that tax, so moderate and so 
equal, did not mend the matter. A government so 
feeble must necessarily be without influence. It 
had little or no legal or moral power, and was held 
in no respect. Kuch state. acting fur itself, began 
to lose its feeling of Nationality and Americanism, 
and to consider its late associates as aliens. The 
people became unruly, disobedient, and even insur- 
rectiouary. For want of commerce, manufactures 
and money, they were unable to pay their debts, 
and were generally discontented. Budies of armed 
meu in Massachusetts and New Hampshire inter- 
rupted the proceedings of the Courts of Justice. 
Daniel Shays assembled in the first named state an 
armed party of insurgents, sufficiently formidable 
to require for its suppression a strong force under 
General Lincoln. The poor, weak Congress never 
thought of interfering, but left the states to fight 
their own battles. In Mussachusetts the equipment 
of Lincela’s army was the work of a few men in 
Boston, who had still something left ; part of which 
they leut for the occasion to the state governmeut, 
whose treasury, afler Shays’ defeat, was so ex- 
hausted that not enough was left for the most com- 
moa current expenses. So low, indeed, was it, 
that iny father, who was a member for Boston, of 
the General Court, at that period, told me that he 
had been applied to by Jacob Kuhn, its well known 
messenger, for a Joan of 7s. 6d.—(a dollar and a 
quarter)—to buy candles for an evening session of 
the House of Representatives ! 

In the month of June, 1787, on my return from a 
residence of a few years in France, | arrived at 
New York. The present generation will scarcely 
be able wo realize the state of prostration and decay 
in which I found that city. Built chiefly of wood, 
with a very few vessels at its ruined wharves, it did 
not show the smallest sign of revival. The British 
had evacuated more than three years before, and 
while they held possession, about 1782, an extensive 
fire destroyed Trinity Church, in Broadway, and 
both sides of that street down to Fort George ; and 
now, four or five years after, not the smallest effort 
had been made to clear away the rubbish from a 
single building. So spiritless, so dead, was its 
population of about tweuty thousand to every desire 
to restore their town! The next year, in view of 
the adoption of the present coustitution, Mr. 
Macom) and others began to rebuild. This was 
the state of the city of New York when the country 
was without a national government, and when each 
sepirate commonwealth was lefi to shift for itself. 

Ou arriving at Boston, I found the same languor, 
the saine dearth of improvement. No commerce, 
mechanics unemployed, so much so with the ship- 
wrights, that an association of the few who could 
command a little capital, was formed, for the pur- 
pose of setting up three small ships, to keep the 
carpenters from starving or emigrating. ‘Those 
ships were sold at a loss, as I think, in 1788-89, 
for account of the association. Seamen's wages 
were seven dollars a mouth; house-servants, for 
men, four; and for females, fifty cents a week. 
So demoralized were the merchants, and inefficient 
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the state government, that smuggling:was in uni- 
versal practice. I myself have seen one half of a 
cargo clandestinely stowed away in the store, and 
only the other half entered at the custom-house, and 
this by one of the first mercantile firms. The 
clerks and apprentices were aiders, if not abettors, 
in this dishonorable work. 

Boston had decreased in population, falling off 
several thousands from its colonial number to 18,030, 
which it contained at the census of 1790. The 
certificates of debt of the United States were sold 
at twelve dollars for a hundred! (2s. 6d. on the 
pound.) Each state, as well as Massachusetts, 
governed its own mercantile marine according to 
its own laws. Of course there was no uniform 
tariff, and the customs of each varied, levying ong 
on another as their respective legislatures directed. 

From this chaotic position, this state of disurder 
and disunion, the federal constitution, under which 
we now live, came with talismanic power tv operate 
a perfect cure, and set everything right. 

It was that instrument, under the guidance of a 
merciful Providence, which raised this disunited and 
prostrate people to their feet, and put courage and 
hope into their hearts. It was this governing prin- 
ciple of union, that made them feel again like 
Americans, and restored those sentiments of honor 
and kind brotherhood which had nearly become 
extinct. 

With what eagerness did every state hail its 
adoption, and aid in its organization! Such a pro- 
cession in its honor was displayed at Philad-Iphia 
as had never, in magnificence, been surpassed in 
that city. It was the occasion of a jubilee in every 
adopting state. Two only, North Carolina and 
Rhode Island, kept aloof for a year or two, and then 
came cordially into the federal ranks; where, up 
tu this moment, they, in common with their elder 
and younger brothers, have partaken of a degree of 
prosperity far exceeding the most romantic predio- 
tions of the warmest expectant. 

When our present constitution went into opera- 
tion, in 1789, one of the chief elements of its bril- 
liant beginning was produced by Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s system of finance, which bronght the conti- 
nental and state debts up to their par value, and thus 
created a capital, perfectly available, of about one 
hundred millions of dollars. Credit followed, 
smuggling stopped, revenue was raised, and a career 
of prosperity entered upon, that stands uumatched 
in the history of the world! 

To relinquish all this! But I stop; I will not 
believe in the possibility of such distraction. 

With many thanks to Rev. Dr. Boardman, for 
his useful exertions and display of pure patriotism, 
at this important juncture, 1 send you this, my 
brief essay, to recall the past; and shall be happy 
if it be acceptable to you, or in any way useful 
among your friends. 

Ever, with great respect, 
Your friend and humble servant, 


Samvue. Breck. 
To A. W. Mitchell, M. D. 
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